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The London Architecture Bronze Medal 


The jury appointed by the Council have awarded the London 
Architecture Bronze Medal for the three years ending 31 December 
1949 to Wells House (Housing Scheme), Well Walk, Hampstead, 
which has been designed by Mr. C. H. James, R.A. [F]. 


Eliel Saarinen 

We regret to record the death, at the age of 76, of Eliel Saarinen, 
Royal Gold Medallist for 1950. By his death architecture loses one 
of its foremost designers whose influence has spread far beyond 
Finland where he was born and America, the land of his adoption. 
Unable to visit this country, Professor Saarinen was to have 
received the Royal Gold Medal at the hands of the President of the 
Detroit Chapter of the American Institute of Architects on 
6 September. 


Architectural Association Council 1950-51 

The result of the election for the officers and Council of the Archi- 
tectural Association for the Session 1950-51 was announced on 
31 May : President, S. E. T. Cusdin, O.B.E. [A]; Vice-Presidents, 
Anthony M. Chitty, M.A., A.M.T.P.I. [F], A. R. F. Anderson 
[F]; Hon. Secretary, The Hon. Godfrey Samuel, M.A., A.M.T.P.I. 
[F]; Hon. Treasurer, Bryan Westwood [A]; Hon. Editor, Frederick 
MacManus [F]; Hon. Librarian, Peter Shepheard, A.M.T.P.I. 
[A]; Ordinary Members of Council, G. A. Atkinson [A], W. W. 
Atkinson, O.B.E. [A], J. M. Austin-Smith, M.C. [A], Henry 
Braddock, Dis. T.P. [A] (Past-President), D. Clarke Hall [F], 
G. I. Goulden, T.D. [A], Cyril S. Mardall [4], Anthony Pott 
[A], Miss Barbara Price, M.A. [A], J. M. Richards [A], Hilton 
Wright [A]. 


Leeds Building Week 

Encouraged by the success of the Tunbridge Wells Building Week 
last September, the Ministry of Works are organizing a similar 
event to be held on Hunslet Moor, Leeds, from 11-16 September 
next. 

The exhibition will be larger in scope than Tunbridge Wells and 
will be staged on an open site, the exhibits being housed in canvas- 
covered framed pavilions. As before, Government departments, 
building organizations, and the professions will collaborate in the 
event, and it is announced that new materials, and new ways of 
using traditional ones, will be shown, and that in the ‘Machines for 
the modern builder’ section some of the equipment will be on view 
for the first time. Lectures and film displays will also be given. 

The Tunbridge Wells event was on a regional basis, but the 
Leeds Week will be of national scope. 





Mr. Andrew Graham Henderson, A.R.S.A. [F], R.I.B.A. President for 
the Session 1950-51 


R.I.B.A. Library 

The Reference Library will be closed during August in accordance 
with recent practice, the Loan Section being available daily between 
12 noon and 2 p.m. (Saturdays 12 noon to | p.m.). Current copies 
of the leading architectural periodicals will be provided through- 
out the month in the Members’ Room. 


The R.I.B.A. Canteen 


The R.I.B.A. canteen will be closed during the recess from 
7-25 August inclusive. 





Houses of Historic or Architectural Interest 


The Earl of Rosse—in the paper he read on the protection and 
preservation of historic buildings, at the recent R.I.B.A. Con- 
ference—mentioned that the Georgian Group had given evidence 
before the Gowers Committee, whose forthcoming report might 
have something to say on the matter. That report has now been 
published, and it has more than something to say, and says it 
with a directness to be expected in a document produced under the 
chairmanship of one who is the author of ‘Plain Words’. 

In December 1948 the Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Stafford 
Cripps, banded together Sir Ernest Gowers (Chairman), Lady 
Anderson, Mr. W. H. Ansell (Past President), Professor Anthony 
Blunt, Sir Cyril Fox, Sir John Imrie, and Mr. J. C. Little, charging 
them to consider and report what general arrangements might be 
made by the Government for the preservation, maintenance and 
use of houses of outstanding historic or architectural interest which 
might otherwise not be preserved, including, where desirable, the 
preservation of a house and its contents as a unity. 

This subject is believed to be one that lies near Sir Stafford’s 
heart; if so, his committee have pierced his breast with a weapon 
his financial hand has whetted, for they tell him that estate duties, 
income tax and surtax are responsible for the impending tragedy 
of the breaking up of many large estates and the reduction of 
others to a point where the mansion can no longer be supported. 
A case is quoted in which taxation, tithes, and the expenses of 
maintaining the agricultural estate reduced a gross rent-roll of 
£140,000 a year to a net comparative pittance of £3,500. Out of 
this the owner had to maintain two historic houses as well as him- 
self and his family; he was forced to draw on capital at the rate of 
£8,000 a year. It is therefore not surprising to find that the report 
recommends tax reliefs of various kinds, under certain conditions. 

The report differentiates between the ‘positive’ and the ‘negative’ 
preservation of houses, pointing out that although the Ancient 
Monuments code and the Town and Country Planning code con- 
tain ‘negative’ measures designed to prevent buildings being 
demolished or altered in such a way that their features of interest 
are destroyed, such measures do nothing to preserve the buildings 
from decay and keep them in being. The owners can not always 
carry Out maintenance and repairs without assistance in one form 
or another, and this assistance the report calls positive preser- 
vation. 

Section IV of the report sets out concisely and clearly the various 
enactments and machinery provided by the State or by private 
effort for the preservation of historic houses, and such expressions 
as ‘this brings yet another Minister into the picture in England 
and Wales’ leave little doubt in the reader’s mind as to the com- 
mittee’s opinion of the adequacy and efficiency of existing machin- 
ery, and in the next section the report gives the recommendations 
of the committee. 

The first recommendation is that a body, with some such title 
as the Historic Buildings Council, should be set up for England 
and Wales, with a similar Council for Scotland. The province of 
these new statutory bodies would be to take over the duties of the 
Government departments and other organizations at present 
concerned; to exercise general supervision over all houses of 
special architectural or historic interest and their contents of 
value; to act as the central repository of technical advice and 
guidance; to advise on the exercise of the powers of negative 
preservation, and itself to exercise certain new powers of positive 
preservation. 

It is suggested that these Councils should contain persons with 
special knowledge in the fields concerned, such as history, archeo- 
logy, architecture and associated arts and crafts, and the fine arts, 
together with members having qualifications in law, finance, and 
estate management. And as some Minister will have to appoint 
these Councils and be responsible to Parliament for them, it is 
strongly recommended that the Minister should be the Chancellor 
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The Gold Medal of the American Institute of Architects being 
presented to Sir Patrick Abercrombie [F] by Mr. Ralph Walker, 
President of the American Institute of Architects 


of the Exchequer, unless it be decided that it is constitutionally 
undesirable to add to the responsibilities of the Treasury as a 
spending department, in which case the Minister of Works is 
suggested. 

The Councils would compile and publish a list of houses of 
outstanding historic or architectural interest, to be known as 
‘designated’ houses, and should have wide powers of aiding the 
preservation of such houses and their contents, both by carrying 
out work themselves and by issuing loans and grants. 

The report states that one of the first tasks of the Historic 
Buildings Councils should be the specialized training of the archi- 
tects and craftsmen who will be increasingly needed if the measures 
proposed are to be successful, and it is suggested that it may be 
possible to arrange courses for architects, in conjunction with the 
R.I.B.A. 

THE TIMES has said that the question is squarely faced—is public 
opinion willing to allow such houses to fall derelict, or be turned 
into institutions and museums? Perhaps the answer is given by the 
thousands who have taken advantage of the access allowed to such 
places as Warwick Castle, Longleat, Chatsworth, Knole and Pens- 
hurst. The Gowers Committee are in no doubt regarding the 
rightness of preservation, for they say: ‘In short, our concern is to 
see how we can best save something of a great national heritage, an 
embodiment of our history and traditions, and a monument to the 
creative genius of our ancestors and the graceful serenity of their 
civilization’. 

The Architectural Times 

The birth of a new architectural periodical is a matter of interest to 
architects. Edited by Mr. Donald R. Stewart, M.A. [A] and 
obviously a high class production, THE ARCHITECTURAL TIMES has 
started well with two good issues. The current one contains as 
principal article a beautifully illustrated account of Harlow New 
Town with layout plans, house plans and photographs of mode's 
with special reference to the first neighbourhood unit to be 
developed. 
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The Secretary read the report of the 
scrutineers on the result of the annual 
election of the Council for the Session 
1950-51. 

The President, having declared that the 
members of the Council as read out by the 
Secretary had been duly elected, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the scrutineers. 

Mr. E. G. Allen [F] as Chairman of the 
scrutineers and acknowledging the vote of 
thanks, said he wished to stress two points; 
first, it was essential that members should 
sign the envelope, otherwise their votes 
could not be counted; second, that the date 
for receiving the envelopes was adamant: 
this year several had been received after 
the published date. 

The President, having to attend another 
meeting, then vacated the chair, which was 
taken by Professor William G. Holford [F]. 


Professor Holford: The 1947 Act—which 
I suppose is the most advanced piece of 
legislation which any democratic country 
has taken on itself to pass in order to 
control its environment—came into force 
on | July 1948. With only two years’ ex- 
perience of its operation I think few people 
except lawyers and surveyors, estate sur- 
veyors and planning officers, are really in a 
position to review it at all comprehen- 
sively. And yet the Act affects everybody 
directly or indirectly, and everybody is 
taking a view about it, or if they are not 
taking a view, they are at any rate striking 
an attitude. 

Members of this Institute, like everybody 
else, are affected, first as citizens and rate- 
payers and tax-payers: that is our common 
lot. But to rather a greater degree they are 
affected as members of a profession which 
tries to satisfy its clients. They are affected, 
| think, most of all, as artists who try to 
satisfy themselves—the most difficult thing 
of any. 

I am going to suggest that the most dis- 
cussed provisions of the 1947 Act need not 
always concern the architect at all—I mean 
as an architect. Neither the equity of the 
three hundred million pound fund which 
the Minister was so careful to avoid calling 
compensation, nor the payment of develop- 
ment charges, nor the working of that 
extraordinary instrument, the Use Clauses 
Order, nor even the designation of areas of 
compulsory purchase in a development 
plan need worry a man who is interested 
solely in designing a building on a given 
site and with a given limit of cost. 
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The points of law and of valuation and 
administrative practice have been dis- 
cussed already by members of the Town 
Planning Institute, by members of the 
Royal Institute of Chartered Surveyors, 
the Law Society and many other institu- 
tions, and the R.I.C.S. have published a 
considered memorandum in the last month, 
proposing what they describe as amend- 
ments to remove the causes of the Act’s 
major difficulties and facilitate the attain- 
ment of its principal objects. Meanwhile, 
the Minister has promised minor relaxa- 
tions from town planning control, which 
he has twice described as ‘little flutters in 
freedom’. As a citizen I can not forbear to 
remark that I sympathize with a fellow- 
citizen who said he felt like the words of the 
old song, ‘Only a bird in a gilded cage.’ 

If we look at the history of these con- 
trols at least as far back as the Public 
Health Act of 1848, we must admit that we 
have constructed this cage ourselves, 
knowing, for the most part, what we were 
doing. Partly from the very nature of their 
work, I think it is true that architects have 
become particularly interested in reform of 
this kind, in a certain order in civic and 
landscape design, and in the element of 
self-discipline to counter the effects of the 
Industrial Revolution and the enormous 
increase in population over the last cen- 
tury, and the loss of that earlier form of 
control which one can refer to as the rule 
of taste. 

Because we campaign against slums and 
discordant building, against ribbon develop- 
ment and misplaced advertisements and the 
spoliation of the countryside—and because 
we very largely supported the civic 
societies and the preservation societies (we 
can not break ourselves of that old habit 
of trying to design better worlds to live in), 
we ourselves have helped to create the 
system of sanctions which is incorporated 
in the Act of 1947, the new planning 
system. 

I think we should be very illogical if we 
regarded this system with hostility. At the 
same time, it is our plain duty to look at it 
very critically indeed. We have to see 
whether its aims and objects are really 
being served by the machinery of develop- 
ment and control that is being devised for 
the purpose. We ought to consider whether 
certain of the aims of the Act are clear 
enough, and—if they are clear enough— 
whether the means are obscuring these 


The Working: of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 


Discussion at a General Meeting at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects on 20 July 1950 


aims, or over-labouring the problems, or 
bringing in unlooked-for and unwelcome 
results. But how we are to be critical and 
constructive, fully representative and yet 
stick to the point, in one brief evening 
meeting, is a proceeding which only archi- 
tects with a strong sense of pattern and 
facility in producing a sketch design at 
short notice could possibly face with con- 
fidence. 

I hope you will extend to me some of 
the privileges of the Chair and allow me to 
suggest a sort of programme for the dis- 
cussion. I think we ought to start with 
those parts of the Act which affect archi- 
tects directly and pass to the more-intricate 
and general controversies, such as the 
calculation of development charge, only if 
we have time to deal with them. But if an 
architectural question is affected one way 
or another by the principles of compen- 
sation or betterment, or by the working of 
what is called the planning system, then— 
of course—those other features of the Act 
will necessarily come into the argument. 
What I am suggesting is that we should 
look at the subject first of all as designers, 
that is to say, as creative artists; and then, 
secondly, as professional members engaged 
in this enormous planning process, that is 
to say, as part of what I might call the 
development productivity team; and only 
lastly should we worry about our views as 
men of property ourselves, paying rates and 
taxes and entitled to grumble at the 
bureaucrats. 

To architects as designers the most im- 
portant aspect of the Act is, to my mind, 
the section dealing with development con- 
trol. To begin with, development control is 
universal in Britain. Secondly, it may re- 
Strict the use, the size, the location, the 
height, and many other features of your 
building. And, thirdly, most important for 
this discussion, it governs the external 
appearance and character of your design. 
Incidentally, if your building increases the 
value of the site—and that is every archi- 
tect’s secret hope—your client has to pay 
a charge to the Central Land Board, alias 
the State; and, of course, this occurs 
whether your building is a good one or a 
bad one from the design point of view, so 
that is only incidental. 

Perhaps it might be useful to take as our 
text the very simple statement made by the 
Uthwatt Committee about eight years ago, 
because it gives a background to any 
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discussion on control which follows. The 
expert committee gave these points. First of 
all, the ownership of land does not carry 
with it an unqualified right of user. In other 
words, you can not do exactly what you 
like with your own, even if it is a freehold. 
Therefore restrictions based on the duties of 
neighbourliness may be imposed without 
involving the conception that the landowner 
is being deprived of any property or 
interest. That is the second point. Thirdly, 
such restrictions can be imposed without 
liability to pay compensation. But, fourthly, 
the point may be reached when the restric- 
tions imposed extend beyond the obliga- 
tions of neighbourliness; and, fifthly, at 
this stage the restrictions become equiva- 
lent to an expropriation of a proprietary 
right or interest, and therefore should carry 
a right to compensation as such. That is 
simply the common law background. 

The surveyors and the valuers and the 
land agents have all agreed, in their dis- 
cussions on this Act, that the loss of 
development rights in land is an expropria- 
tion of an interest and that claims under 
Part VI of the Act should be paid in full 
as of right in all cases, whether the cost 
amounts to three hundred million pounds 
or not. As a constructive suggestion— 
before we clear this subject out of the way 
for the moment—the R.I.C.S. proposes 
that payment should be deferred in most 
cases, as, for example, when the land 
which is the subject of the claim is actually 
developed. That is to say, you do not pay 
compensation now or in five years’ time, 
but you hold that compensation as an 
offset, so to speak, for the time when the 
land is developed. They think that it 
would help to remove the hesitation which 
is very evident just now to sell land, be- 
cause in this way the owner would realize 
his payment more quickly. 

Now I want to get on to the real point 
of development control and rights to com- 
pensation as it affects the architect as a 
designer of buildings. I think it depends a 
good deal on one’s definition of neighbour- 
liness. I recently set a question to estate 
management students at Cambridge in an 
examination paper, asking them to give an 
example of buildings which they con- 
sidered to be in harmony with their sur- 
roundings, and also an example of build- 
ings which they considered to be in 
pleasant contrast to their surroundings, 
and, lastly, buildings which they thought 
were in unpleasant contrast to their sur- 
roundings. Among the different answers 
that I received, the University Library at 
Cambridge and the new court of Clare 
College, which are adjacent and by the same 
architect, were given as examples of all three. 
I think this was an interesting sample of the 
professionally trained mind at work. They all 
gave excellent reasons for their choice, and 
their minds had obviously all been trained— 
but not in design. A completely lay mind, of 
course, will define neighbourliness in Uth- 
watt’s words according to his taste, or his 
prejudice, or his interest, as we have seen in 
only too many public enquiries under the 
Town and Country Planning Act. Now, 
where is this line to be drawn? 
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Before putting this question to the meet- 
ing for discussion, let me quote an extreme 
analogy from the fine arts, not because it is 
a fair comparison but because it will serve 
to focus attention on what I think is a 
vitally important question for the architect 
as an artist. 

Suppose we are dealing with not an 
acre of land but a square yard of canvas or 
of plaster on a wall. This is given to the 
painter by his client, who may be a private 
individual or a public authority. With 
materials selected by himself the painter 
produces a design, a pure work of art, 
which is incidentally a work of self- 
expression at the same time. The client may 
not like it, but as he has paid for it he has a 
right to demolish it, or cover it up, or 
remove it to a museum. Artists have sub- 
mitted to this—what I would call financial 
control—in all ages, and we can not com- 
plain of it. The friends of the artist, 
as a sort of amenity society, might kick 
up a fuss, but that is by the way. Now let 
us suppose that the client likes the work, 
but the planning committee of the local 
authority does not. It refuses permission. 
The owner, knowing he can counter their 
lay opinion with expert opinion of his own, 
appeals to the Minister. An inspector is 
sent to hear the case, and the planning 
authority search wildly round for an 
expert whose opinion will chime with theirs 
to confirm their view and appear for them 
at the enquiry. The Minister, who is not 
trained in design either. decides the case 
for the appellant on grounds of equity or 
administrative convenience, or as a last 
resort he may even consult the Royal Fine 
Art Commission. The authority’s first de- 
cision is thus reversed if the Minister con- 
cedes the applicant’s cause. The others 
retire and grumble that decent public 
opinion has been flouted. The development 
is permitted, and the story comes to an end 
when the Central Land Board, having the 
last word, assess the increased value of 
the wall at £1,000 because it draws crowds 
every lunchtime to look at it, and they fix 
development charge accordingly. The 
owner goes to see the district valuer and 
settles at £100, and is glad to do it. 

That example may be a little far-fetched, 
but its moral for the integrity of the design 
simply as a design is, I think, very clear. 
Designs may be objected to on grounds of 
bye-laws or any other regulation under the 
Planning Act. But the question remains, 
and this is the question I want to lay open 
before the meeting, whether a design 
should be controlled on grounds of appear- 
ance alone by a committee which, however 
representative, is not the client and is not 
trained in the appreciation or assessment 
of design. 

But some architects go much further and 
maintain that there should be no control 
of appearance whatsoever. Suppose that 
the owner of this wall I have been talking 
about employs no designer, but says, ‘No, 
I am going to do this myself,’ and he buys 
a pot of vermilion paint, or some tartan 
wallpaper, and covers the wall with it. 
Should he be restrained? Or suppose an 
urchin draws a rude picture of strong 





dramatic power on the wall, or a fly-pos er 
advertises his wares on it? Would ie 
meeting agree that some sanction should be 
imposed in the public interest or not? T iis 
is the case, you see, where there is no <ie- 
signer actually involved except by accident. 
But it is when we consider control in the 
interests of a many-sided piece of desi::n, 
a lay-out in fact, a street, a piece of civic 
design or of landscape design, that the 
pros and cons are much more fin:ly 
balanced. 

I think there are architects from the 
planning offices of local authorities who 
are with us here this evening who could 
make a strong case for control in the 
interests of what they would describe as 
positive planning. It can be contended with 
justice that where a team of people have 
already secured a certain measure of agree- 
ment among themselves and from their 
planning authority on a comprehensive 
scheme, then control is absolutely essential 
in the public interest. It is essential to pre- 
vent the very merits of the scheme from 
being negatived by the actions of one or two 
people who do not want to conform or 
have not the vision to see what the design 
means as a complete thing. Here again I 
think this analogy of mine helps us a 
little. A painter, you see, will paint his 
design and then submit it to public 
criticism. He may hang it in a gallery and 
run the test of public criticism and eventu- 
ally the test of time. If people do not like 
it, it will lose in value and fade away. 
The architect, working with engineers, sur- 
veyors, landscape designers and adminis- 
trators, has to get sanction for his design 
before, in fact, it is executed. Should his 
word be law in respect of any unit of design 
for which he is responsible? In other words, 
can you throw a number of architects to- 
gether in a large scheme and say insofar as 
their particular building is concerned they 
shall not be interfered with in the interests 
of the unity of the whole? Or should he 
achieve agreement with other designers 
before the planning control is exercised, 
which means—of course—planning with a 
good deal of argument and _ persuasion 
before you employ the provisions of the 
Act? Or should the authority exercise 
planned control from the start, beginning 
with persuasion and then wielding their 
powers under the Act when persuasion 
fails? I am speaking now, of course, of the 
scheme which is too big or does not 
happen to be designed by any one creative 
mind. 

There are all sorts of questions here— 
questions of personnel and training, of 
status, collaboration, and many others 
which I expect will come up in the dis- 
cussion. | hope we may come to some pro- 
visional conclusions without straying too 
far into particular cases, and if the par- 
ticular cases are quoted, I hope they will be 
typical cases and not some of the extra- 
ordinary ones that we hear so often in 
the clubs. 

Finally, there are those questions of con- 
trol which affect architects who are also 
surveyors, or who are interested in building 
productivity and development or in 
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€ onomics or finance, or because they take 
their democratic functions very seriously. 

As I mentioned earlier, these questions 
hive been explored a good deal by other 
bodies than ourselves, but Sir Thomas 
Bennett has summarized for us some of the 
objections, and he has sent us notes which 
I can read in full if the discussion touches 
them on any point. Broadly, they fall into 
tvo main classes: the first points out the 
u:gent need for development, and particu- 
larly for redevelopment of this fairly ancient 
country of ours, and the various ways in 
which the Act of 1947 may tend to reduce 
development or make it less efficient or 
more costly. He points out all sorts of 
things, such as development charges 
forcing land into the economic scene long 
ahead of its real increase in value. He cites 
instances of development charges varying 
so greatly that they incite the speculator to 
dabble in them and thus do the very thing 
the Act was supposed to make impossible. 
He cites the question of owners changing 
the use of their property so that they them- 
selves may provide that use; in other words, 
being taxed—as he considers—unfairly, 
and many others. 

His second broad class concerns the 
actual machinery of the Act. There are all 
sorts of questions here—the development 
charge on land which has already been pur- 
chased for building—perhaps before the 
war; the operation of dead ripe certificates, 
the imposition of a charge before the risk 
in fact is taken on the venture at all; and 
problems of assessing development charge 
on virgin land. But with your permission, 
I should like to leave these what I might 
call financial, economic, surveying, valua- 
tion points rather in the background and 
simply bring them in at any point where 
they reinforce the main argument. 

This is not a protest meeting: it is simply 
an open forum. No preparation has been 
made at all for the speeches that are to 
follow. It is quite informal. But we have 
asked an architect to speak from the par- 
ticular point of view of the private prac- 
tising architect, and there are others in the 
hall whom I hope to call on to speak from 
the point of view of the architect who is in 
the planning team of a local authority. 
Mr. G. Grenfell Baines [A]: I am a private 
architect, although I do not recognize any 
boundary between the fields of private and 
public practice. There may be variations in 
the quality of the pasture, and some parts 
of it may be more sheltered than others, 
but after all we are architects practising an 
art, wherever we may be. 

| am very concerned about an apparent 
gulf between architects and engineers both 
of whom are really technicians practising 
in a similar field, and what I want to say is 
said with a very sincere desire to bring 
about some co-operation and collaboration 
between us in the belief that the work of 
planning may prove to be a bridge, or a 
road round the end of the gulf. 

| view the working of the Act from three 
main standpoints. The first is: Will it 
benefit our profession, and will it result in 
Creative effort being fully occupied? The 
second is: will the standard of architectural 
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engineering design be improved by the 
working of the Act? And, finally, will the 
interest of the public from whom we draw 
our clients and from whose needs we derive 
our inspiration be aroused in our work, 
and will that lead to more employment of 
trained designers? All three, of course, are 
interrelated. 

Does the Act provide greater scope for 
Our creative powers? Will its working 
gradually improve design? Will our efforts 
within its framework result in greater 
public interest and respect for our achieve- 
ment? Inasmuch as digesting another piece 
of legislation, another set of orders, pre- 
occupies the mind that ought to be con- 
cerned with the arrangement of shapes and 
the contrivance of construction; inasmuch 
as the Act has diverted some of our best 
assistants to the county councils; inasmuch 
as we have this diversion of creative power, 
my answer is, No! But, of course, the 1947 
Act is not the only hard piece of cake we 
have to digest. There is a festive board full 
of orders, controls and the like; and you 
would have to have the digestion of an 
ostrich to assimilate all of them, so that 
ultimately they might find full flower in a 
mind which has been strengthened and 
stimulated by their absorption. 

Let me quote my experience of designing 
a detached house. It was like an obstacle 
race. First of all, there was the problem of 
getting a 3,000 super foot effect out of 
1,500 super feet. Then there was the 
problem of designing the structure as dis- 
tinct from the fittings for various reasons 
which are probably better understood if 
left unexplained. These, of course, are mere 
genuflections beside the operation of 
negotiating the development value with the 
D.V., the client and the owner. (I detect an 
inscrutable providence in these initials 
‘D.V.’) I asked myself after all this—after 
three or four meetings with the client, the 
owner and the district valuer, and the final 
agreement (in which, by the way, the 
owner never budged)—was I a better 
architect? Was I stronger, more resourceful, 
more ingenious, more sensitive? I was ex- 
hausted! However, I recovered in due 
course sufficiently to lower the sills of the 
first floor windows by two courses. But the 
problem is: will I go on recovering, and 
would better designers than I come along 
and say, ‘You should not have lowered 
those windows by two courses. It should 
have been one course’? The answer is, of 
course, to do one negotiation with the 
district valuer and let who will be clever! 
It may, of course, improve your resource- 
fulness in putting something over, or you 
may sell some contemporary design to the 
more paleolithic of your clients. But other- 
wise I think these are functions better left 
to others. 

These are early conclusions. I believe 
that positive planning is as yet only slowly 
working out a technique. On the other 
hand, it is not too soon to look at how it is 
working out, and that brings us also, 
perhaps, to looking at this gulf. We are all 
familiar with the process of planning con- 
trol—the submission of a design for 
planning approval; and I think many of us 


have had the experience of the combination 
of an insensitive and reactionary planning 
officer, backed by an equally difficult com- 
mittee, and the enthusiastic contemporary 
designer. We fell into one of these things 
ourselves some time ago. 

It was a case both tragic and amusing. 
The officer was the most conscientious 
man I have ever come across, but I dis- 
covered that the height of his esthetic 
adventures was the preparation of illum- 
inated addresses. The chairman of the com- 
mittee was a speculative builder. The design 
was turned down on the familiar ground 
that the «esthetic character of the design 
might injure the amenities of the neighbour- 
hood. I asked the officer to interpret 
‘esthetic character’ for me. Was it the 
length, the breadth, the height or the shape 
of the building? Had it anything to do with 
the holes in the surfaces and their dis- 
position and relationship with each other? 
Had it anything to do with the profile of 
the ground or the trees or any other 
physical obstruction? All he could say was, 
‘Well, it is unusual.’ He was absolutely 
right. It was unusual for us to win a com- 
petition, and it just happened to be a design 
that had won a competition assessed by 
Charles Holden and Lionel Pearson. It 
took six months to win the case, and it was 
a hollow win. The client lost interest and a 
promising prefabricated design only went 
on in a very small way. 

I believe the 1947 Act does something 
to do away with this kind of thing. It has 
reduced the authorities by about 90 per 
cent, and the higher-powered people in the 
counties can get better staffs. Nevertheless, 
in my experience out of four authorities 
three have an engineer at the top, and one 
has an architect. Now, I do not want you to 
think for one minute that I would question 
the appropriateness of that, or the capacity 
of the individuals concerned, but it is a 
fact that there is a tradition of adminis- 
tration of town planning affairs by officials 
who started in departments which stemmed 
out of the technical departments of 
boroughs and authorities necessarily, in 
most cases, administered by an engineer, 
with the result that we now find many 
engineers in the high places of planning. 
The lesson, of course, is that we must have 
adjustments in our training before archi- 
tects and engineers have more common 
ground on which to discuss our various 
problems. I have had more difficulty from 
the architect planning officer, I may say, 
than the other three. I have had a lot of 
dealings with them all, but in my negotia- 
tions with the architect member we have 
been able to talk the same language; we 
have found common ground; and, anyhow, 
we both agree that the ultimate design, the 
result of our collaboration, is better than 
it was before. 

Conception, of course, classically re- 
quires two parties. There is an established 
two-party set-up for the conception of 
architectural creations—the client and the 
architect. But a third party is coming in. 
Two were company, but the question is, 
‘Will three be company?’ My experience 
shows that if the third party is clear on the 
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principles and understands what you are 
trying to do, nothing but an improvement 
in design can take place. Even where 
private developers, led by architects, bring 
in pieces of development which are not just 
so, these people are able to pull the whole 
thing together and improve it, because they 
understand their job. For the most part, 
nevertheless, this is done by architects who 
are wisely selected by the planning officer 
in charge. 

Whether the public will be interested in 
the improved design which I am convinced 
will follow in due course is not in doubt. I 
have never found them insensitive to good 
design, but, of course, there is a great deal 
of educational work to be carried out, both 
by example and by precept. 

To conclude, the Act is just another of 
those obstacles we have to get over before 
we can Start to create, but I do not think it 
is anything like so bad as it appears on the 
surface, and it is certainly not the only 
obstacle. Although I believe there will be at 
first a division of creative effort, as a tech- 
nique is worked out that will adjust itself. I 
am convinced design will be improved, and, 
finally, | am quite sure there are wonderful 
opportunities for co-operation not only 
between designers but between those prac- 
tising in the public and private fields. 

Where creative people are diverted into 
ministries and public authorities for the 
vetting of schemes as almost their sole job, 
there is a danger that they will go stale in 
the official climate. I do not think that the 
creative bird will sing in the official atmo- 
sphere for very long; it will probably end 
up by chirping. It would be a very good 
idea indeed if these people were to come 
out into the-private field and do some 
positive work every now and then. The 
answer is, I am sure, the employment of 
private architects by public authorities and 
the free exchange of people. 

We know this jungle of bad design exists; 
the Act provides the machinery to clean it 
up, and I am quite sure that unless we find 
blind unwillingness to co-operate, things 
will turn out better than a ‘ground nut 
affair’. How near a design which is the 
result of co-operation brings us to the ideal 
will undoubtedly depend on the ability and 
the sincerity of the people concerned. The 
instruments will be just as good as the 
craftsmen. 


Mr. J. M. Hirsh [A] (London County 
Council): I have come here at rather short 
notice, and have not been able to prepare a 
speech. I will confine my remarks to the 
effect that planning is going to have in the 
future on the architectural product, which 
is the building as a work of art and as a 
useful building. [ would like to make it 
clear first that although I am a planning 
officer of the London County Council, 
anything I say here is of a completely 
informal nature, and I very much hope if 
you ever meet me on business terms you 
will not hold anything I say now against 
me or against the Council. But I think I 
am not speaking only for myself but for a 
large number of my colleagues who think 
the same way as I do about these matters. 
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Planning as a whole is something we can 
all agree we must have. When I was a 
student of the School of* Planning in 
Gordon Square one of our lecturers said: 
‘If everybody was really educated we would 
not need any planning’. I think that is a 
very deep statement. If everybody who 
wanted to carry out anything that affected 
our environment was so acquainted with 
all the facts that go to make up that 
environment and was_ possessed with 
sufficient social conscience not to do any- 
thing to spoil that environment, then I 
think most of our work would be un- 
necessary. Unfortunately, that is not the 
case. Perhaps in two or three thousand 
years of evolution we could reach a happy 
Utopia of that kind, but we have not got 
it now. I therefore think that architects 
must put up with what they like to call 
interference and what we prefer to call 
co-operation from the local planning 
authority. 

The question has been asked: Is plan- 
ning going to enable the improvement of 
architectural design? In the way Mr. Gren- 
fell Baines has referred to it I think not. 
But I believe the work of town planning 
is going to improve the standard of design, 
not by telling people how they ought to 
design their buildings, but over a long 
period of time by gradually improving the 
environment within which the architect has 
to design. I am quite sure all architects have 
had the problem of trying to plan a building 
and make something beautiful on an im- 
possible site where the whole shape of the 
site and the surrounding environment just 
does not help. In time, as we work by con- 
trolling each bit of development that comes 
along, we hope so to loosen the fabric of 
large cities and to improve the environment 
of the smaller towns and countryside, and 
also to improve the general landscaping, 
planning and siting, within which the 
buildings have to go, that architects will be 
able to design better because they will have 
better sites for buildings. 

I would like to explain our general 
approach to the siting of buildings by an 
example. We are making what we hope is 
going to be a successful experiment in the 
replanning of war-damaged areas. We can 
not hope to buy all the war-damaged land 
in London in order to secure properly 
planned redevelopment; but we are working 
out planned redevelopment schemes in the 
smaller war-damaged areas in co-operation 
with the landowners and architects con- 
cerned. A careful examination is made of 
ownership boundaries and the type and 
quantity of buildings previously existing. 
All the landowners involved together with 
their architects and surveyors are then 
invited to a meeting so that we have, round 
one table, all those who are interested in 
the development of that particular area. 
On the table are maps of the area, alterna- 
tive plans and models for the benefit of 
those owners who may have difficulty in 
reading plans. We then say, ‘We don’t 
want to force upon you a plan which is 
going to be difficult or awkward for you, 
but we must see that this area is properly 
planned. Will you all get together and agree 


to a comprehensive plan for the area? Ve 
will advise and assist you.” We want to ‘ee 
the detailed siting of buildings wor'e 
out by co-operation between the archi- 
tects concerned and the local plann ng 
authority. 

Architects are quite frankly one of our 
lesser worries, but we must realize that an 
enormous number of buildings are ie- 
signed by persons who are neither registe ‘ed 
nor qualified architects. Therefore we h..ve 
the great problem of where to draw ‘he 
line. Are we to say that architects are ..ot 
to be interfered with at all? It would be 
easy for us to do that. But are we to say 
that no surveyors shall be allowed to design 
buildings at all? 

Regarding the design of elevations we 
have no prejudice about style. Some archi- 
tects prefer to design buildings in a tradi- 
tional manner, others in a more contem- 
porary fashion, but what we do ask is that 
all buildings should be good of their kind. 

In practice the only time we are liable to 
make a fuss about elevations is when they 
come very near to or in the centre of groups 
of buildings of historical interest. The 
greater part of London is not of that kind, 
and in areas which are to be redeveloped 
quite soon we very much hope that archi- 
tects will take the opportunity of setting a 
new and better standard. But very difficult 
elevational problems occur where, for 
example, two houses have been destroyed 
in a Georgian terrace. A part of the Act 
allows people to build to an additional 10 
per cent cube than existed before, and we 
find architects submitting plans—I very 
much hope they send them under pressure 
from their clients, because I can hardly 
believe an architect with his heart in his 
work would do such a thing—where the 
terrace runs along and the new elevation 
raises it an extra storey and then lets it 
down again. There are other ways of get- 
ting 10 per cent, on the back, for example, 
and there are clients who might be per- 
suaded that in this case it would be better 
not to exercise their full right. 

I would like to differ from the Chairman 
when he said we have seen two years of 
the working of the Town and Country 
Planning Act. We have seen no such thing. 
We have seen planning authorities wrest- 
ling with a very difficult piece of legislation 
without any really worked-out approved 
plan on which to guide development. After 
next year, I hope we shall see plans pub- 
lished all over the country, and you will 
then be able, with the published plans, to 
see what kind of development can take 
place in different parts of the town and 
country. There will be much less of this 
tantalizing business of being told by the 
planning officers, ‘We have not got a plan. 
Send in an application, and it will be 
considered on its merits.’ 


Another important point is this: that 
there is now legislation which allows a plan 
to be submitted in outline. This allows you 
to approach the planning authority when a 
development is first conceived and to find 
out what kind of building can be built ona 
particular site. An enormous amount of 
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time, office money, work spent on the draw- 
ing board, will be saved. 

‘ have heard so much talk about the 
frustration department of the planning 
oftice that I would like to stress that we 
welcome good design. We must have it. 
The future appearance of the architecture 
of London, as it is seen from the streets, 
and of the whole of this country, is largely 
in the hands of the architects. It is not 
really in the hands of the planners, because 
we can not improve the general standard 
of architecture except by providing a 
better environment within which to build. 
All we can hope to do is to try to improve 
at the very bottom, that is where plans are 
sent in by people who are not qualified 
designers. 

As far as the external appearance is con- 

cerned a building proposal is generally 
accepted by the local planning authority 
if ihe elevations are designed with a reason- 
able measure of competence, and the prob- 
lem is not complicated by special circum- 
stances such as proximity to buildings of 
historic or architectural interest. There 
are also other special circumstances, such 
as a back elevation which faces on to 
land where there is going to be a park. One 
would hope that a building designed by an 
architect would be beautiful all round, but 
Iam sorry to say we get thousands of cases 
where the elevations on the streets are very 
fine, but the elevations not on the streets 
are not so fine. Apart from these special 
circumstances any reasonably competent 
design is welcomed, though we are always 
hoping for something better. 
Mr. A. L. Roberts [F]: The control of ele- 
vation was included in the Act not against 
the work of the architect but against work 
which the architect does not do. In the 
provinces, in any case, a vast amount of 
work which comes to the local authorities 
for approval is of that class. It is not the 
architects that give trouble. 

An architect of great ability, a man who 
designed large buildings but who had not 
acquired the difficult ability to design small 
houses, produced a plan which came to a 
local authority. They did not like it; it did 
not fit the landscape, and the curious thing 
about it was that the man was acting for 
the Ministry as an inspector, and in the 
course of an enquiry he had to settle him- 
self exactly the points raised by his own 
scheme. Even with the best intentions, the 
dearest fellow in the world may go wrong 
and may want a little guidance. 

These cases are few and far between. In 
the great majority the man concerned is 
not an architect or has not been trained in 
design. I come in contact with quite a lot 
of them. Recently in a delightful village of 
thatch, cobbles and colour-washed brick, 
a man put up a scheme for erecting a two- 
Storey villa with an 8 ft. 4 in. ceiling height, 
the sort of thing that would fit the out- 
skirts of an urban area, but not the 
country. We did not want the village spoilt 
by this scheme, and the man was quite 
amenable when it was explained to him. 
He was also able to see that on the ad- 
joining site the same difficulty had arisen, 
and the builder there had very wisely em- 
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ployed an architect to produce a scheme 
for him which harmonized with the land- 
scape. He decided to do the same. 

I give that as an illustration of how the 
working of the Act may produce better 
architecture. From the statistics of my own 
committees, the number of architects now 
employed on schemes submitted for 
approval is increasing all the time. 

I wish architects would not take this 
question of control too much to heart. 
With skilful handling they can bring the 
result to a successful issue; and I would ask 
them to look at the vast field outside the 
scope of the architect’s work which is un- 
doubtedly being improved. 

One or two points have struck me. One 
is how the architect falls short in designing 
the confines of a site where a building line 
is prescribed and the house is to be set 
back from the road, producing a garden in 
front. The architect tries to get over the 
difficulty of the fence by putting low walls 
or by omitting fences or hedges. What hap- 
pens? The tenants immediately discover the 
necessity for confining their children to the 
site, and they themselves erect fencing of 
various types on the front of the house and 
utterly spoil the scheme. 

Recently I saw a scheme where the 

houses were beautifully designed and 
utterly spoilt because there had not been 
the necessary co-operation between the 
architect in the layout of the estate and the 
architect in the design of the scheme. That 
co-operation is essential. 
Mr. Howard Kelly [A]: Mr. Grenfell Baines 
says that the people who assess plans are 
liable to get stale and chirp instead of 
singing. I have found a tendency for them 
to be too fresh and not stale enough. 

There is a certain kind of architecture 
which is difficult to call art. It is com- 
mercial art. There are people who build 
commercial buildings and industrial build- 
ings to make money. They do it only to 
make money, and the success of the 
building is the money it will make. It is by 
experience that the people who have been 
walking about the wild open spaces of 
business know whether or not a building 
will make money. 

I had an unfortunate experience of coe 
operation with the L.C.C. I met a planning 
department which had planned a demol- 
ished triangular site in what had been an 
industrial area. The people I was concerned 
with wished to replan it as an industrial 
area. The planning department of the 
L.C.C., in their wisdom, had planned the 
triangular site with boundaries for general 
business and the middle bit forindustry. The 
bit in the middle for industry was possibly 
large enough for a razor blade factory 
to put in one machine and make one razor 
blade. It was not big enough for anything 
else. The boundaries of the triangular site 
were shown for showrooms, offices and 
shops. I was accompanied by some ex- 
perienced business men accustomed to 
selling sites. They said to the planning 
officer: ‘Can you think of anybody at all 
who would take shops or showrooms or 
offices on these fringes?’ The planning 
officer replied: ‘Well, that is not really our 


business. We are just planners.’ Nobody 
would take such a site for an office or shop 
or showroom. It just has no useful purpose. 
But, unfortunately, the planning depart- 
ment has this area so planned. 

This brings me back to Mr. Grenfell 

Baines’s point of co-operation between 
these experienced business architects who 
are accustomed to wandering in the wild 
open spaces and the people who have an 
esthetic training, people who are cultured, 
people from the schools, who know 
nothing about the wild open spaces. If the 
people who are outside could get inside 
and the people who are inside could get out 
and get some experience, we should then 
have real co-operation between those who 
build on the ground and those who build 
in the air. 
Mr. George Whitby [A]: I would like to 
cross swords with Mr. Kelly over one 
point. He said a lot of commercial build- 
ings are put up to make money. But we 
know very well—we have only to look at 
buildings like Britannic House and the 
headquarters of the banks—that many 
buildings are put up to spend money. 

I think we are all agreed that the Town 
and Country Planning Act has an ideal 
aim. But surely while the majority of us 
agree that the planning side of it is good 
I think the control over design is essentially 
bad. One has only to go over the‘list of 
cases referred to the Ministry, the appeals 
to the Ministry over the condemnation of 
buildings on grounds of their being 
offensive to the siting. The vast majority of 
these condemnations have been repealed 
in toto by the Ministry. It shows, therefore, 
that there is something essentially wrong 
with the machinery for controlling design. 
Perhaps the Ministry would say it shows 
there is something essentially right about it 
—the fact that we have an appeal and can 
get sense from the Ministry. But machinery 
which makes you go right through the 
condemnation by the local authority and 
then the appeal before you do get sense is 
surely wrong. 

The aim of the Act is to get a better 
Britain, but we can not get a better Britain, 
we can not improve our environment, by 
forcing architecture on the population. We 
can only do it by educating the population 
as a whole. I believe the Act offers ample 
opportunity for that. It enables large bodies, 
public authorities and private ones, to 
develop comparatively large areas in a 
pleasant way, and I believe local authorities 
in particular are shining examples in that 
respect. They are putting out some plans 
which show that they have very good in- 
tentions. I believe their example will tell. 
But in the meantime the Act is going to gain 
the enmity of the majority of developers by 
forcing architects down their throats. 
Architecture will lose by this in the end. 
I would much prefer the builders to be 
given freedom to design bad houses if the 
population will put up with them, and I 
think it will, than to force architects on the 
developer. I think example is better than 
this attempt of the Act to force good design. 
Professor Holford: I should like to point 
out that the Act does not force good design 
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on anybody, but simply gives powers. The 
object of the meeting is really to discuss 
whether the machinery of the Act is, in 
fact, having the results that were expected 
from its aims or not. 

Mr. Peter Shepheard [A]: I thought the 
discussion would be very lively on archi- 
tectural control, which, in my opinion, de- 
serves a meeting to itself. When discussing 
it architects ought to remember two 
things: first, that they asked for it; second, 
that there are two kinds of control. There 
is the positive control of a planning 
authority trying to provide architects with 
good sites to build on and to make them 
collaborate with one another to produce 
good design. Then there is the purely 
negative control of trying to prevent vul- 
garity through the exercise of csthetic 
regulations and rules. It is the second one 
I find quite unacceptable, not so much that 
the idea is unacceptable. I am not one of 
those who take that view, because quite 
frankly I made up my mind ten years ago 
that esthetic control would be a good 
thing. But it is impossible to carry out in 
the present conditions. I think if it is carried 
out then it is best done through panels of 
architects, and I also think if it is not 
directed against architects, as Mr. Roberts 
suggested, architects could quite reason- 
ably be exempted from it. 

It is my impression that the development 
charge as it works at the moment is not 
working in the way its original sponsors 
suggested it should. It seems to me 
originally to have been devised as a 
weapon, a stick which could be used 
against developers if the carrot, private 
enterprise, was taken away from them. It 
seems to me, now the private enterprise 
carrot has disappeared, there is nothing to 
encourage people to develop unless the 
development charge is lessened in some 
cases and lifted in others. It seems now to 
be used purely in a negative sense to pre- 
vent development. That ought to be re- 
versed, and probably it will be when the 
Acts gets going. 

There is another point I want to make: 
that one should not judge the Act until its 
main object, the preparation of develop- 
ment plans for the whole country, has been 
undertaken and the effect of these develop- 
ment plans can be seen. 

Lastly, I think architects ought to search 
their own hearts about control of all kinds. 
I think they ought to be very careful about 
letting off steam against restrictions and 


forms. This form-filling business is not half 


as bad as it is made out to be. I am rather 
surprised to hear a man like Mr. Baines 
making such heavy weather of it. It seems 
to me to be a comparatively minor affair. 
I do think also that we get the impression 
that a lot of these controls are planning 
controls when they are not planning con- 
trols at all but controls devised by other 
Acts to prevent us from building when we 
should not, such as a large and expensive 
private house. 

Mr. L. K. Watson [F]: During the war 
many great schemes were made, and 
nothing could be done, and the ‘airy- 
fairiness’ and the impossibility of these 
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schemes tended to bring planning into dis- 
repute among people who saw it as some- 
thing which was not going to happen in 
their lifetime. Now we have a very compli- 
cated Act and still very little opportunity 
to do any building. We are, therefore, 
getting our teeth into this Act and worrying 
it rather as though it were itself the main 
object or method of town and country 
planning. We are in danger, I think, of 
losing sight of principles, and possibly the 
people who are at the very top never have 
thought about the principles, and if we 
can not think about them and advise our 
masters, then no-one else can. The sort of 
approach I have in mind is the sort of 
approach that Raymond Unwin made. Are 
we doing the right thing with London? I 
came here prepared to blame the London 
County Council for building or trying to 
build in the green belt and for building 
cottage estates, which I think is outside 
their province, and not developing on the 
bombed sites which have to be developed 
some time and should be done now. I am 
very pleased to hear from the representative 
of the London County Council how well 
that will be done very soon. I was also very 
cheered to see in the architectural press 
recently the proposals for the site of 
Lansbury. That is just the sort of thing the 
big towns which were blitzed should be 
doing and not spreading out into the 
country round about. The new towns were 
devised as a manner of letting off steam 
for the big towns, and the new towns have 
not been given a chance, simply because 
they have not been given proper priority. 
I suggest that is a matter of principle 
which has not been appreciated at the top 
level. They should be given ample scope to 
develop quickly and not have to join the 
queue for licences. 

It is quite likely that very soon we shall 

have more private building. Clients will be 
able to buy sites and put up houses. How- 
ever well-intentioned and cuitured a client 
may be, if he is only going to build one 
house what chance has he of doing the 
right thing unless there is a proper layout 
for him somewhere where he can fit in? We 
are going to have the old business again of a 
road not taken over and just a little plot 
all on its own. I feel local authorities 
should do some positive development for 
the sake of private builders, both for 
factory sites and private housing sites. 
Mr. R. H. King [A] (London County 
Council): I would like to add a few words 
on behalf of the local planning authority, 
because I feel enough has perhaps not been 
said to explain how difficult is their 
position and what they are doing today. 

I regret to say I heard a speaker mention 
planning by the use of force. I would like 
to say that although planning officials have 
enormous powers we really shall not use 
any force at all. We would much rather 
persuade people to plan and be neigh- 
bourly. Sometimes it becomes a little 
difficult. 

My colleague Mr. Hirsh is what you 
may call a pioneer in detailed planning, 
whereas I am connected with the invidious 
development control. Speaking as an archi- 


tect, | have had dealings with a few com- 
mercial architects who are employed by 
large firms. I had one who came along \ ith 
a magnificent piece of work—corinth an 
columns, entablatures. pilasters, all cover 
the facade. Next door to it there wai a 
modern building; beside it on the other s:de 
a Gothic building. He had taken no no.zice 
at all of either. All he wanted was these 
columns ‘to tell the world this is my firi’s 
building—to advertise our firm. It brings 
in the money.’ He had no regard at all ‘or 
neighbourliness. We had an interview w ith 
him and explained our point of view. Of 
course, we could not persuade him, and we 
did not want to use force. We asked if he 
would leave out the columns. His remark 
was: ‘Of course, if the site had been a 
corner one, we should only want half as 
many columns.’ That is the kind of thing we 
do have to put up with, and I might say he 
got his planning permission because we 
did not want to use force. 

The Chairman, I believe, is a brave 
advocate of ‘glory holes’ in commercial 
centres, where people can erect all kinds of 
competitive finery which will give that 
commercial air needed in a shopping centre. 
We have not zoned any part of London for 
glory holes, and I do not think we ever 
will: I do not think we shall control design 
to that extent. 

The Uthwatt Report recommended that 

the development charge should be 80 per 
cent as a maximum with rates for variable 
charges, which would allow the local plan- 
ning authority to encourage development 
where it was most needed and discourage 
the wrong sort of development. I believe 
that while the Bill was passing through 
Parliament this idea was discussed, and | 
think it was considered perfectly right and 
adequate for the purpose. Yet when the 
Act was passed there was no mention at all 
of a variable development charge. That, 
I think, is a pity, because the developer 
himself has no incentive to develop, and 
that is one of the reasons why so little 
development is being done nowadays by 
private developers. 
Mr. FE. D. Jefferiss Mathews [F]: It does 
seem from all that has been said that the 
Act is affecting us to some extent because of 
control of elevations and, in fact, control of 
design generally—not where design is con- 
trolled or vetted by other architects but 
where there is expression of opinion, if 
nothing more than that, by people who are 
not qualified architects. That, I feel, is a 
seriously detrimental situation for the pro- 
fession. It is biased, to say the least of it. 
and very often indicative of lack of con- 
fidence in the architect. 

My second point relates to development 
charges. At the moment I feel the Act is too 
young, and there is comparatively little 
development going on, so that we can not 
say they are going to be a serious setback to 
development. But so far as we can see at the 
present time most of us have projects up for 
preliminary discussion. There is a tendency 
on the part of many clients to hold back 
development in view of the charges which 
they may have to face, and it is difficult 
for them to understand the complicated 
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way in which this right has been assumed 
b. the state. 


P-ofessor Holford: It would be an imperti- 
nence to try to derive conclusions from 
anything that has been said this evening. 
There is only one conclusion which should 
eid this meeting: that there ought to be a 
much more staged discussion on the Act, 
particularly on the question of development 
centrol. It has only been ventilated very 
broadly this evening. 

In thanking those who have made contri- 
butions, I would like to refer to the two 
main points on which I think there is some 
measure of agreement. One seems to be 
that architects as they are represented here 
this evening have changed their position a 
good deal from that of ten years or so ago. 
They feel—I think I am right in saying— 
on the whole, that a building on the design 
of which care and skill has been expended 
has no need to be controlled in the way 
that the Act provides. Secondly, they are 
much less interested in vandalism than 
they were, for example, in the brave days 
of the founding of the C.P.R.E. And in the 
grey middle distance, we are a long way 
from coming to any agreement as to just 
how easy it will be to get, by persuasive 
methods, architects and engineers and 
others concerned, to rebuild our rather 
outworn fabric in this country—-to create 
not just a compromise every time but real 
elements of civic design. I think we have 
had a hopeful contribution, particularly 
from the London County Council, on the 
subject of the features one wants once these 
development plans get a little more fixed 
and the private developer really knows 
where he is. It is quite true at the moment 
he does not. 

Lastly, a word of explanation as to this 
expression ‘glory holes’. I just want to put 
the point that a town is not composed 
entirely of architecture. There is such a 
thing as atmosphere. And I for one can not 
see why a sensation—I can not call it any- 
thing else—like Broadway or even Picca- 
dilly Circus should not be part of the total 
amalgam that makes up an urban centre. 
In other words, I believe it is not easy for 
us to say exactly what is vulgar archi- 
tecture at any time and that it is a very good 
thing to have a place where people can run 
the full gamut of their commercial feelings. 
Let us look at it fifty years hence, and we 
may think it is rather nice. 


The following note was received from 
Leonard C. Howitt [F] after the meeting: 

The time limit on the discussion pre- 
vented a contribution I wished to make on 
the subject of the control of external 
appearance; I am therefore submitting my 
Views in writing. 

As one who has had many years ex- 
perience of the administration of these and 
similar powers, I am well aware of their 
potential danger to freedom of expression 
and progress in design and I sympathize 
with those architects who resent, as a 
matter of principle, any interference with 
the exercise of their creative art. Unfor- 
tunately, because at present statute protects 
cnly the title and not the functions of the 
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architect, some power of control of eleva- 
tions is necessary; under more favourable 
circumstances power to co-ordinate would 
be sufficient. 

It should be obvious that only an archi- 
tect is competent to advise a planning 
authority, and his status should be such as 
will command respect for his opinions. 
Mr. Grenfell Baines fears staleness on the 
part of officials deprived of creative 
functions; this objection can not apply 
where the adviser is the authority’s archi- 
tect or a panel of architects in private 
practice. 

It is essential that the adviser should be 
tolerant and broad-minded and able to put 
aside personal prejudices or preferences. 
He should not read into the Act greater 
powers than Parliament intended; he 
should be ever conscious of the developer’s 
right of appeal and able to assess his 
chances of success. He could with 
advantage recall the statement in M.o.H. 
Circular 1305 of 1933, which dealt with the 
subject in relation to the powers contained 
in the 1932 Act: ‘Taste is not a matter for 
dogmatism. The powers should be used for 
preventing what may reasonably be re- 
garded as ‘outrages’, buildings out of 
keeping with their surroundings and an 
offence to the neighbourhood. Much can be 
achieved by education and friendly guid- 
ance.’ 

From discussion and comment it would 
seem that many authorities are inclined to 
over-estimate their powers; the number of 
successful appeals confirms this view and 
points to the obvious remedy. Tolerance is 
not only desirable in principle but is a 
necessity imposed by practice—the enthu- 
siast who starts with the ambition to impose 
the highest standards, according to his 
particular understanding of architectural 
design, very soon realizes the necessity to 
readjust his criteria to a passable average. 

His efforts to achieve improvements are 
most successful when he is dealing with 
members of his own profession, who speak 
his language. Ready co-operation on the 


part of the developer's agent is most 
helpful, but when it takes the line ‘You just 
let me have a sketch of what you would 
like’ it can be most embarrassing; it may be 
possible sometimes tactfully to suggest 
consulting an architect but never can It be 
said to an architect that his client might 
have made a better choice! 

Taking everything into consideration, 
providing that control is exercised with 
imagination and tolerance and in a spirit 
of co-operation with the developer's archi- 
tect, I think that under present circum- 
stances it is beneficial to architecture and 
architects. It can, however, be a serious 
menace in its more positive form, applic- 
able to redevelopment areas and similar 
circumstances where, in pursuance of a 
comprehensive scheme of redevelopment, 
the planning authority seek to dictate the 
outline of individual buildings, in plan and 
section in conformity with the planning 
officer’s interpretation of the manner in 
which the floor space indices, daylight 
factors and other requirements which he 
has laid down can best be achieved; in these 
cases the three dimensional shape of the 
building is pre-determined and the scope 
of the architect is correspondingly 
restricted. 

It should be possible to observe an 
authority’s planning standards and provide 
adequate daylight where it is needed and 
yet still preserve the essential complete 
freedom of the architect to design a 
building to suit his client’s requirements. 
It may be necessary to clothe a planning 
scheme with hypothetical buildings, but 
ultimate development must conform to 
actual needs. To require the architect to 
design a building to suit a preconceived 
external shape is to call for a complete 
reversal of the normal and proper process 
of design and the means of reconciling the 
freedom of the architect with the realization 
of the planner’s three-dimensional con- 
ception of comprehensive development is an 
aspect of the problem of control which 
deserves very careful study. 
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Looking down the spire 


Salisbury Cathedral, 


In the editorial pages of the May 1950 
JOURNAL it was announced that the 
Dean and Chapter of Salisbury Cathedral 
had launched an appeal for £100,000, of 
which £30,000 was needed for restoration 
work to the spire. 

Readers will recall that in the January 
1946 JOURNAL Mr. W. A. Forsyth [F], 
consulting architect to the cathedral, con- 
tributed an article in which he described the 
construction of the tower and spire. In the 
13th century the space above the crossing 
was usually limited to the height of the 
abutting roofs, and it is probable that at 
Salisbury this feature originally ended at a 
level slightly above the ridges of the main 
roofs. It may also be assumed that the 
original builders had no thought that their 
short tower would ever be taken up much 
higher. 

The walling of the original 13th century 
tower is a hollow feature 6 ft. thick overall, 
2 ft. of this substance is external, the inner 
substance is formed as an open arcading, 
and between these two faces is a passage 
some 2 ft. wide giving access to the four 
main roofs. On this 6 ft. hollow structure 
there was built, in the 14th century, a tower 
some 80 ft. high and a spire rising another 
187 ft. to the top of the capstone. Of this 
additional work Mr. Forsyth says: ‘There is 
nothing more beautiful in design or more 
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daring in construction in the history of 
church building’; a statement with which all 
will surely agree. But the work still stands 
as a tribute to the skill and courage of the 
builders, and also as a reminder to us that 
practice sometimes sneers at over-cautious 
theory. 

As the foundations of the tower and spire 
exert a pressure of some 20 tons to the 
sq. ft. on ground that modern engineering 
would restrict to a load of 6 tons, it would 
not be surprising if those foundations, and 
the piers supporting the tower and spire, 
were the objects of concern today, but in 
fact it is the condition of the top of the spire 
that has caused the appeal for restoration 
funds to be launched by the Dean and 
Chapter, on whom falls the responsibility 
of maintaining the fabric. In October 1949 
Mr. Forsyth made a detailed inspection of 
the tower and spire. He therefore climbed 
to the foot of the cross that surmounts the 
spire—a height of some 404 ft. above 
ground. 

This ascent was to some extent made less 
arduous by the fact that the 14th century 
builders did not remove the internal oak 
scaffolding off which the masonry of the 
spire was laid; it extends to the greater 
internal height of the spire and is supported 
by two stages of oak beams in the floors 
below. The oak windlass by which materials 





Repair of the Tower and Spire 
Consulting Architect, W. A. Forsyth [F] 


were raised from the nave level still exists 
and is in use. About 30 ft. below the top of 
the spire there is an opening in the walling, 
called the ‘weather door’, and from that 
point upward progress can be made only on 
the outside. 

At the point where the spire begins its 
octagonal rise the masons built 2 in. by 
2 in. wrought iron ties into the walling, this 
was done in the 14th century, but when 
Mr. Forsyth reached the upper part of the 
spire he was surprised to find that repairs 
had been carried out in the 19th century, 
apparently without experience or super- 
vision. Wrought iron cramps had been let 
into the masonry and covered with cement; 
the cement had shrunk and the wrought 
iron had rusted, causing an expansion 
which had split many of the stones. The 
capstone, a single feature of considerable 
size, was found to be heavily reinforced 
with metal rods and had split in various 
places. 

Although urgent restoration work must 
now be carried out it is not the first time 
that the condition of the spire has caused 
anxiety, for in the year 1668 Bishop Seth 
Ward invited Sir Christopher Wren to 
make a survey of the cathedral, and 
especially of the spire. Wren added a con- 
siderable number of wrought iron rods and 
ties towards the top of the original 13th 
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Plans of the tower. From measured drawings 
by E. C. Butler [L] 


century tower, and they are standing 
reasonably well today: ferrous rust, how- 
ever, is increasing decay. 
Restoration work: In addition to the 
damage, many years of exposure to winds 
and rains have affected the substance of the 
stonework of the spire, which on an aver- 
age is of 9 in. thickness but has become 
somewhat thin in many places. It has there- 
fore been decided that the first work of 
repair to be undertaken must be the dis- 
mantling of the top 25 ft. of the spire and 
reinstatement with new stone after re- 
moval of wrought iron cramps. This will be 
carried out in Clipsham limestone, as 
Chilmark limestone—in which the cathe- 
dral was built—is no longer available as the 
quarry has been taken over for Govern- 
ment uses. At the same time the cross will 
be repaired, and the lightning conductor 
system overhauled and put in good order. 
By requirement of the aviation authori- 
ties a red warning light will be installed at 
the top of the spire, and it is to be hoped 
that the letter of the law can be satisfied 
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View of the upper part of the spire. The inclination from the vertical is distinctly visible. The 
‘weather door’ which gives access from the original oak scaffolding inside the spire, 30 ft. below 
the cross, can also be seen. The photograph was taken from a helicopter by a photo- 
grapher of THE TIMES 
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without the light being visible from the 
Streets of the city, whose citizens must 
surely feel that a warning light of a type 
that is perhaps not out of place at the top 
of a factory chimney is hardly in conso- 
nance with the aesthetic beauty of their 
spire. 

When the restoration of the top of the 
spire has been completed, work will be 
undertaken on the next 25 ft. to 35 ft. 
below. The fractured masonry only will be 
removed and replaced by new stone, and 
wherever possible the ferrous metal which 
has caused much failure will be taken out 
and bronze or other non-ferrous material 
substituted as may be required. 

With the upper part of the spire thus put 
into sound and safe condition the authori- 
ties will turn with an easier mind to other 
parts of the spire and to the tower. One 
matter will be the wrought iron reinforce- 
ment that was buried in the walls of the 
original 13th century low tower. This metal 
is rusting slowly and although it has not 
pulled away from its anchorage it calls for 
careful watch. It was at this point that 
Wren added reinforcement, and in 1869 
Sir Gilbert Scott introduced four tiers of 
crossed diagonal ties at the original lantern 
level. They have a diagonal length of 65 ft. 
and are still taut though unsupported. 
General Notes: The effects of the ‘bad 
weather’ quarter in England on the south- 
west aspect, are well known; the winds and 
rains affect the stonework and its lime 
mortar bedding on that aspect and cause a 
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slight subsidence from shrinkage. The 
architect states that in his experience 
mediaeval spires tend to lean from the 
vertical towards the south-west, and Salis- 
bury is no exception to the rule; indeed, Sir 
Christopher Wren was at pains to test the 
deflection and from the highest accessible 
point he let down a plummet to the floor 
and marked the position. Tests were 
carried out again in 1681 and in 1737, and 
no variation was found to have occurred. 
The present deflection is approximately 
1 ft. 9 in. 

In the cathedral library there is the 
original notebook in which Wren wrote his 
observations and made three sketches of the 
work he proposed to carry out. Bearing in 
mind the style in which Wren built his 
churches it is interesting to read his 
opinion of Gothic Salisbury Cathedral; he 
praises the architect ‘whose judgment I 
must justly commend for many things, be- 
yond what [ find in divers Gothick Fab- 
ricks of later date which, tho’ more elabor- 
ated with nice and small workes, yet want 
ye natural beauty which arises from Pro- 
portion of ye first dimensions. For here, the 
breadth to height of ye Navis, and both to 
ye Shape of the Iles beare a good propor- 
tion. The Pillars and ye Spaces between 
them are well suited to ye highth of the 
Arches, the Mouldings are decently mixed 
with large planes without an affectation of 
filling every corner with ornaments, which 
(unless they are admirably good), glut ye 
eye, aS much as in Musick, too much 


Above: Ironwork penetrating exterior of the spire at north-east angle. 
Left: Interior view of the top 25 ft. of the spire showing the supports 
to the upper part of the spire and cross. The masonry is of Chilmark 
limestone, which is not available for the repair work, for which 
Clipsham stone wil! be used 





Division cloyes ye eare, the Windowes are 
not made too great, nor yet ye light ob- 
structed with many mullions and tran- 
somes of tracery-worke which was ye ill 
fashion of ye next age. Our Artist knew 
better that nothing could adde beauty to 
light, he trusted in a stately and rich 
Plainenesse.’ Wren regretted that the level 
of the main floor of the cathedral was so 
low, as ‘it is unhandsome to descent into 
a place.’ 

Mr. Forsyth mentions the effect pro- 
duced by the wrought iron bands that have 
been put round the spire at various heights; 
these apparently trap rainwater for a while 
as it runs down the spire and then it cas- 
cades over the bands and washes the stone- 
work more thoroughly than on the un- 
encircled portions. In the accompanying 
illustrations of the exterior of the spire the 
comparative whiteness just below the bands 
is clearly visible. 

When the work now contemplated is 
finished it will still be necessary to carry out 
further repairs to the tower, within the next 
few years, and it is for this reason that the 
Dean and Chapter are seeking to raise 
£70,000 in addition to the £30,000 now 
immediately needed, so that they will have 
in hand a restoration fund sufficiently large 
to avoid the need for further appeals. 

For the benefit of those who may wish to 
subscribe to the fund, it is repeated that 
donations should be sent to the Rev. Canon 
A. F. Smethurst, at the Hungerford 
Chantry, 54 The Close, Salisbury, Wilts. 
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The New Headquarters of the United Nations 
By Edward Passmore [4] 


The world hopes for a symbol of peace; 
we have given them a workshop of peace.’ 
It was with these words that Mr. Wallace 
Harrison presented the scheme for the 
United Nations Permanent Headquarters 
to the Headquarters Advisory Committee 
in the spring of 1947. 

The scheme, which could well be called, 
in the architectural sense, the quintessence 
of internationalism, is the work of Mr. 
Harrison and his committee of architects 
and engineers from ten countries (as is 
well known Great Britain’s representative 
was Mr. Howard Robertson), and while 
the relative merits of the single mind versus 
the ‘panel’ mind in the approach to large 
projects will probably always create rival 
factions, the breadth and urbanity ex- 
hibited in the handling of the various ele- 
ments of this scheme will surely be ques- 
tioned by few contemporary designers. 

The preliminary processes of launching 
the project, must, to our war-scarred ears, 
read as something slightly out of this 
world. The site was purchased by U.N.O. 
with the help of a large financial gift from 
J. D. Rockefeller, Jnr. The scheme was 
unanimously approved by the U.N. 
Assembly in the autumn of 1947 and the 
Secretary General was authorized to 
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negotiate an interest free loan with the 
United States Government for $65,000,000 
to finance the project. The loan was 
approved by Congress in August 1948, 
and work went ahead on clearing the site. 
Construction began on 14 September 1948. 
The Slattery Contracting Co. started the 
six months job of excavating and finished 
in five. The first part of the contract— 
building the secretariat block and forming 
the foundations for the general assembly 
and meeting area—was given in January 
1948 to a combination of four New York 
contracting firms banded together for the 
job and rejoicing in the name of Messrs. 
Fuller, Turner, Walsh and Slattery, Inc. 
The site, on Manhattan Island, will cover 
an area of land six blocks in length, from 
42nd to 48th Street, and in depth from 
First Avenue to East River. This particular 
part of Manhattan, known as mid-town 
East Side, forms something of a riverside 
backyard to the built-up central portion 
of the city. Such a description could indeed 
apply to the whole stretch of the East River 
front from lower East Side, still redolent of 
the seamy American scene in such places 
as the Bowery and the jocularly named 
‘Thieves Market,’ northward up East 
River Drive past the many piers to mid- 


town East Side and the Gashouse District, 
which in 1842 saw the erection of many 
huge iron gas tanks, a district now largely 
derelict but still notable for Lewis Mum- 
ford’s evocation on its past glory: ‘Their 
tracery of iron against an occasional clear 
lemon green sky at sunrise was one of the 
most pleasant esthetic elements in the new 
order.’ Or again with a view of Bellevue 
Hospital, one of the largest and oldest in 
the States, and so to the U.N. site. East 
Side, in name, terminates a short distance 
farther north at Sutton Place and Beckman 
Place, the locale of the ‘dead end kids’, 
where luxury apartment blocks stand 
cheek by jowl with some of the worst 
slums in the city—to the benefit of more 
than one urgent dramatist. 

Industry has moved in on East Side in 
its most heterogeneous manner; laundries, 
breweries, abbatoirs and power plants 
range along the bank of the river and are 
backed in turn with squalid tenements 
which again mingle, as in the case of 
Sutton Place, with giant apartment blocks, 
sited in the area for the wide East River 
view. Most dominant of these in the U.N. 
area is Tudor City, an apartment group 
built in the twenties, consisting of twelve 
blocks ranging from ten to thirty-two 
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Two views of the approved model; left: river side; right: 
hattan side 


stories high and in all containing more than 
three thousand apartments; it has, more 
than once, been heinously described as a 
venture in ‘modern English Tudor’! 

It is difficult, indeed, to realize that not 
more than a hundred years ago this region 
formed the country estates of prominent 
New Yorkers; known then as Kips Bay 
and Turtle Bay, it was drastically built up 
in the ’80s with ‘brownstones’, and today 
many parts of it have every appearance of 
a slum. 

In such a diverse region is the U.N. 
Building taking shape; the scheme as we 
know it is, however, merely the core for 
what might well become the reclamation 
of the river area. American planners see 
here the definite possibility of an urban 
unit linking park, water space and resi- 
dences, a unit correctly related to the high 
surrounding buildings and a civic centre of 
great quality. Here would be a lasting tri- 
bute to the teaching of the brilliant Olm- 
stead of a century ago. ... Such far- 
seeing regional planning inevitably corre- 
lates itself with the New York Zoning laws. 
Instituted in 1916 this famous edict was 
instrumental in thinning out the then 
threatening forest of building on Man- 
hattan Island. In viewing the seemingly 
overcrowded mid-town section of Man- 
hattan with its phalanx of skyscrapers as it 
now exists, the possibility of such a law 
never having been born at all strikes one 
as nothing short of macabre. It has been 
said that as far as East Side is concerned 
it never was born anyway. In the zoning 
law of 1916 this district was designated as 
commercial, and all new buildings were 
required to set back (above the specified 
street wall line) to a ratio of one to four, 
i.e. for every 4 ft. of added height above 
the wall line a set back of 1 ft. had to be 
made. Designers of skyscrapers usually 
avoided the ruling by occupying only the 
maximum 25 per cent coverage of site. 
In doing this the height of the tower could 
be unlimited. The U.N. scheme is a similar 
case. The complete building coverage is 
hardly 25 per cent in area of the whole site, 
while the thirty-nine storied Secretariat 
building forms a very small proportion of 
this. 

The necessity for stringent zoning laws 
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for East Side has now become urgent. 
With the inception of the U.N. scheme the 
district naturally experienced something of 
a re-birth. Land and building speculators 
see here a region full of possibilities for 
financial gain. Difficulties are certain to be 
met, for New York land values and 
interests are probably more ramified than 
in any other city of the world, but with the 
combined efforts of the United Nations, 
and the Federal, State and New York City, 
Authorities (an impressive array, indeed!) 
the fine vision exhibited in the projected 
Urban Unit covering a large portion of the 
riverside area will certainly be translated 
into fact. 


The Building Foundation. Almost all of 
Manhattan is built upon a natural bedrock 
foundation called Manhattan schist, a 
natural unyielding crystalline rock of 
great depth, which has made the building of 
skyscrapers an engineering possibility. In 
the northern half of Manhattan the rock, 
in places, is naturally exposed. In the case 
of the U.N. site, the engineers consider 
that bedrock is sufficiently near the surface 
for all foundations to rest upon it. Such 
foundation work, customary in this part of 
Manhattan, will be constructed in the two 
following ways: 

1. The use of the site requires that the sub- 
surface areas will be used for car parking, 
mechanical equipment, etc.—the basement 
floor will be constructed directly on the 
rock. As it is possible that basement level 
will extend below East River Water level, 
the foundation will be completely water- 
proofed and protected by a cofferdam from 
river water pressure. 

2. Where the fall of the bedrock drops 
below the lowest basement level, the loads 
from the columns above will be carried 
down into bedrock by piers or caissons. 
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These take the form of either shallow or 
‘open’ piers of reinforced concrete con- 
struction, or pneumatic or other type 
caissons. 

The scheme comprises three main ele- 
ments. The conference area which includes 
the general assembly hall, council 
chambers, conference and committee 
rooms. Secondly, the secretariat building 
(now well advanced in construction); and, 
lastly, the auxiliary elements, consisting of 
library, restaurants, exhibition area and 
staff facilities. 

The general assembly hall is planned well 
in the centre of the site, and linked to the 
thirty-nine storied secretariat building by a 
block containing conference, committee 
rooms, etc. One reason for placing the 
secretariat building at the southern end of 
the site is its proximity to the heavy flow of 
pedestrians from 42nd and 43rd streets 
while being far enough from First Avenue 
to give adequate space around its high 
vertical mass. Its placing on a north-south 
axis reduces to a minimum the shadow cast 
on the site. 

The basic construction throughout will 
be steel frame. In the case of the low 
buildings, deep trusses will be used to sup- 
port one large meeting hall over another 
without the introduction of columns in the 
lower. The intervening space (i.e. within 
the depth of the trusses) will be used for 
corridors, air conditioning ducting, etc. 
This wide spacing of supports also results 
in a free positioning of stairs, lifts and 
escalators. 

The construction of skyscrapers differs 
from that of comparatively low buildings 
in that provision must be made to with- 
stand more severe wind pressures; velocities 
at times reach 80 miles an hour. It is this 
distribution of wind pressure vertically 
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towards the foundations of the structure that 
represents the skyscraper designers’ chief 
problem; the problem of live and dead 
loads within the building is more or less 
routine calculation. In the case of the 
secretariat building, 13,775 tons of steel 
was erected by the American Bridge Com- 
pany in five and a half months; the frame is 
554 ft. high, 287 ft. long and 72 ft. wide. 
The wide east and west faces will present a 
grid pattern of black glass and aluminium- 
framed windows, and the north and south 
walls will be faced with Vermont marble 
blocks. The windows are to be of heat 
resisting glass, designed to absorb heat and 
reduce solar radiation. Artificial heat will 
be controlled from 2,700 air conditioning 
units and radiant heating points. The 
circulation on the lower floors is by eight 
glass enclosed escalators. Twenty-one lifts 
will serve the upper stories. 

The general assembly hall with the ad- 

joining meeting area, which will consist of 
three council chambers, has not as yet 
received final consideration as regards 
finishes, but the buildings will almost cer- 
tainly be stone faced, possibly of Vermont 
marble. 
Natural and Artificial Lighting. ‘From the 
beginning of the planning, the principle has 
been maintained that those working daily 
at the headquarters must have the benefits 
of sun and natural light, a feeling of free 
space and verdure. Imperative technical 
reasons dictate that the lighting of the 
meeting halls must, on the other hand, be 
subject to the most minute regulation in 
order to meet the requirements of the 
various information media—photography, 
cinema, television, and the like. Hence, 
these halls must have completely artificial 
lighting. The surrounding lounges and 
lobbies and also the spaces for work must, 
however, be so planned as to profit from 
the river site and from the park areas 
adjacent to the buildings.’ 

Whenever possible the best use of natural 
light will be made through the latest 
developments in light controls. By the 
introduction of sunshades, window shades 
and venetian blinds, natural light will be 
regulated and controlled within the building 
according to the needs of the various spaces 
and area. Careful consideration is also 
being given to the design and texture of 
wall finishes, to standards of reflection, 
types of desk tops and furniture colour and 
design generally. 

Artificial lighting will, broadly speaking, 
be of four kinds: (1) Indirect units, from a 
fixture to the ceiling or walls and thence by 
reflection into the room. (2) Semi-indirect 
units, where 60-90 per cent of the lighting 
from the fixture is directed towards the 
ceiling, while the rest is directed down- 
wards. (3) Direct lighting, where fixtures 
direct practically all the light on angles 
below the horizontal; and (4) Semi-direct 
units, by which 60-90 per cent of the light 
is directed downward on the working 
surface. 

The control of all fixtures where possible 
will be individual, chiefly to take full 
advantage of the natural lighting of clear 
days. The installations will be designed to 
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meet both day and night conditions. The 
latest recommendations for illumination 
will be maintained chiefly by fluorescent 
and incandescent equipment. These stand- 
ards are: 

Foot 
Candles 

Office space, general assembly, council 
chambers, committee rooms, confer- 


ence rooms on 30-40 
Library, reading rooms tee se 
Library stacks .. eit ie os 20 
File rooms oh fe ne 25 ae 
Lounges, rest rooms, corridors «. I 
Dining areas... a ve ae 


Air Conditioning. Air conditioning is now 
standard equipment in almost all new 
buildings in New York, and it is obvious 
that pleasantly tempered working con- 
ditions make for increased efficiency. 

For areas that are primarily for sedentary 
workers the maintained summer tempera- 
ture of 78 degrees F. with a relative 
humidity of 50 per cent has proved 
successful; while in winter 70 degrees to 
72 degrees F. with 50 per cent humidity is 
sufficient, with a reduction in the relative 
humidity maintained indoors as the out- 
door temperature drops. 

To obtain such results as these, two 
systems can be used—that of radiation or 
the use of circulated air as the heat ab- 


More than 5,000 aluminium framed windows are used on the Secretariat building 





sorbing or heat liberating medium. The 
latter system with separate heating and 
cooling units on the external wall would 
meet the requirements of individual con- 
trol and economy. In a building such as 
this which will be occupied by people used 
to many varying climatic conditions, 
individual control of temperature is 
essential to personal well being. The air 
conditioning system in the secretariat 
building can if necessary be designed to 
penetrate the structural steel; in this way 
headrooms will not be reduced. The specifi- 
cation recommends that ducts of minimum 
size and maximum air velocity and tem- 
perature differential should penetrate the 
steel framing and that units should be 
placed under the windows with water coils 
for heating and cooling. 

The case of meeting halls, restaurants 
and lounges is somewhat different, as these 
areas are especially planned to meet 
specific requirements and offer more space 
for duct runs. Here the system will be of the 
low air velocity type. 

Owing to the proximity of East River, 
no cooling tower will be required, the river 
temperature reaches an approximate tem- 
perature of 80 degrees Fahrenheit in the 
summer months. A central refrigeration 
plant will be designed to cool the water. 


Acoustics. In a building of this scale the 
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control of sound must obviously be con- 
sidered of paramount importance. Various 
areas call for different treatment—amplifi- 
cation in the meeting halls, reduction in 
the lounges and work areas. 

In the case of the meeting areas, where 
speech intelligibility is essential, the require- 
ments could be listed as: 

1. The reverberation to be controlled to a 
point of not more than 1.5 seconds by the 
use of sound absorbing materials, in- 
cluding carpets, drapes, furnishings, etc. 
2. That all shapes and dimensions of rooms 
should be such as to avoid serious inter- 
ference patterns and echoes which, even if 
possible to correct, would give special and 
extensive acoustical treatment. 

3. The tonal response of the room should 
not result in a serious loss of consonant 
tones and of voice distortion. 

4. That the sound reinforcing system 
should produce a level of approximately 
65 to 75 decibels throughout its entire 
seating area from any microphone without 
oscillation, and be capable of producing 
80 to 85 decibels throughout the seating 
area to meet any rise in the speaker’s voice. 

In the general planning and individual 
room design these factors have been borne 
in mind. As has already been stated, the 
nearer a room form is to an optimum shape 
and design the smaller will be the cost for 
acoustical treatment. Variations from the 
optimum are sometimes necessary on 
structural, functional or even esthetic 
grounds, but a fundamentally correct de- 
sign will be less costly on both counts. 

The general assembly hall with its seating 
capacity of approximately 3,500 is ob- 
viously an acoustical problem of the first 
order, being much in excess of optimum in 
cubic content per seat. The design is re- 
ceiving special attention as to reduction 
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of cubic volume and to the question of 
sound absorbents, reflecting areas on 
walls, ceilings and other surfaces. 

Such is a short summary of some of the 
constructional elements which attend to 
building of possibly the most significant 
architectural venture of our time. Perhaps 
I may quote from the Permanent Head- 
quarters Report in a summary of the de- 
signing committee’s aims and ideals in 
producing the scheme. 

‘Architecture that is worthy of the name 
can not be classified as either utilitarian or 
monumental. Every human gesture, all 
human action, is a symphonic rendering 
of a complicated association of ideas. The 
hiker who carves his walking stick from a 
hazel branch, the engineer who conceives 
a bridge or machine, the architect who 
builds a shelter or a temple, are engaged in 
creating a symphony that is dominated by 
one intellectual goal; to do the work well. 
And work well done is the blending of the 
beautiful, the functional, the physical, and 
the economical; there is not only one need 
to be satisfied but a series of needs which 
make themselves felt successively and in a 
hierarchic order. The esthetic need is as 
imperative as the most objective material 
needs. The lyrical is a human function of 
the same order as walking or breathing. 
We can not, therefore, admit the possibility 
of a choice between a crassly utilitarian 
architecture and a hollowly monumental 
architecture. In the final analysis archi- 
tecture is a visual event, something to be 
seen within and without. But it is also to 
be lived in, and is made of real objects, 
organs, which are co-ordinated into an 
organism.’ 

And of the scheme: ‘On the headquarters 
site of the United Nations in the spacious- 
ness afforded by the East River, will rise 





Left: the Secretariat Building under construction. Right: the site, on the East River, 


contrasting architectural masses—the 
general assembly hall, the low lying meeting 
halls, the verticality of the secretariat 
building. Among these salient elements of 
the architectural composition, a harmony 
of proportion is to be created. Rarely has 
such an opportunity been presented to 
bring into a harmonious whole masses of 
such significance and on such an imposing 
scale; to establish, after a century of 
mounting urban disorder a landmark of 
order in the heart of a great city.’ 

It was Max Beerbohm who once said 
(and it was most certainly in his youth!) 
‘there is always something rather absurd 
about the past.’ All familiar with ‘Max’s’ 
viewpoint will know that for ‘absurd’ could 
be read nostalgic, quaint, charmingly 
whimsical or what have you; and that for 
once he was giving voice to a particularly 
trite form of ‘amabilis insania’. The new 
United Nations building was not conceived 
in an atmosphere of ‘pleasing delusion’; 
the beauty of its plan form or the sheer 
force of its contrasting elements may, or 
most certainly will not be appreciated by 
all, but the urgency of its purpose is ex- 
pressed so thoroughly in terms of contem- 
pory design (and incidentally infinitely 
more in the line of true traditional develop- 
ment than its predecessor at Geneva!) that 
one suspects that even the most reactionary 
critics will eventually see in it an inevitable 
beauty as expressed by its basic purpose. 


My sincere thanks are due to Mr. Wallace 
Harrison, the Director of Planning, and to 
Mr. Howard Robertson, a member of the 
Board of Design Consultants for the help 
they have given to me in the preparation 
of this article. Also to the United Nations 
Photo Department of Public Information for 
the use of the very fine photographs. 
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The Building 


Productivity Team 


Meeting at the Kingsway Hall, London, 9 June 
1950. The Minister of Works in the Chair 


The Right Hon. Richard Stokes, M.P., the 
Minister of Works, said that there was 
today a general realization of the import- 
ance of pooling both material resources 
and the ‘know-how’ of processes. Without 
such pooling there was little hope of achiev- 
ing the improvement in and consolidation 
of a civilization in which all believed. The 
‘object of the exercise’ was to get produc- 
tion up and costs down in order to achieve 
the maximum benefit for all. Practically 
every form of human activity was depend- 
ent on building and he appealed to all 
sections of the industry—management, 
professions and operatives, of all grades, to 
get greater output at less cost. 

The points in the Productivity Team 
report he wished specially to stress were : 


(a) The importance of production control 
or pre-planning without which a job could 
not be done efficiently. 


(b) The urgency of the smooth flow of 
materials in sufficient supply, to which he 
himself was giving particular attention. 


(c) The greater use of mechanical devices 
with consequent advantage to the opera- 
tives and the speed of the job. 


(d) The wider use of incentive schemes to- 
gether with a greater all-round sense of 
urgency. 

(e) Greater and better training in foreman- 
ship and management together with much 
better knowledge of site operations on the 
part of architects—without either of which 
we could not hope to get along fast enough. 


Both the Working Party report and the 
Productivity Team report were at present 
being considered by the Ministry of Works’ 
National Consultative Council, on which 
all sections of the professions and trades 
were represented. 


Mr. Abbot Low Moffat, Deputy Chief of 
the Economic Co-operation Administra- 
tion defined the aims of E.C.A. and em- 
phasized that it was a co-operative under- 
taking of labour and management and that 
it was a reciprocal affair in being of benefit 
to industry in both countries. He defined 
‘increased productivity’ as ‘constantly 
doing a better job of combining men, 
money, material, machinery and time so as 
to produce and distribute more goods or 
houses or commodities with the same ex- 
penditure of effort.’ This effort gave in- 
creased real wealth to the community. By 
creating more real wealth the economy 
of the country expanded; high levels of 
employment were maintained, the standard 
of living moved upwards, and there were 
more amenities of life for the people. 


Jury 1950 


Mr. R. O. Lloyd ad- 
dressing the meeting. 


The Minister of 
Works is on_ his 
left, Mr. R. H. 


Matthew [A] on his 
right 


Mr. Robert O. Lloyd, O.B.E., President of 
the National Federation of Building Trades’ 
Employers and Leader of the Productivity 
Team, emphasized that efficiency in build- 
ing was vital to the nation’s economic 
health, not only because the cost of building 
was reflected in the prices which the manu- 
facturing industries had to charge for ex- 
port goods, but because building, particu- 
larly housing, was a great drain on the 
national exchequer. He went on: ‘I suggest 
that the reason that the building industry 
has not regained its pre-war output rates 
is in a large measure due to the fact that 
every individual member of the industry 
can now find an excuse for any personal 
inefficiency of which he may be guilty. If 
you trace his excuses back to the fountain 
head, you will find, I am afraid, that they 
boil down in many people’s minds to three 
words—His Majesty’s Government. I know 
that the object of the present controls which 
restrict the building industry so much is to 
guide and assist us, but we have now had 
five post-war years of such guidance. 

‘I want to make it quite clear that we do 
not advocate in our report the removal of 
all controls. What we do say is that 
government departments responsible for 
licensing and materials and other controls 
should continually keep under review the 
possibility of relaxing or eliminating them, 
so as to facilitate development and reduce 
unproductive paper work. We also advo- 
cate the removal of all remaining controls 
over the prices of basic building materials 
so that eventually we builders can get rid of 
the rise and fall clauses in our contracts and 
return to the competitive purchasing of 
materials. We also ask that the Industry 
should be given adequate supplies of 
essential materials—particularly timber— 
and that the existing restrictions on house 
building for owner-occupation should be 
eased or removed. 

‘We say in our report that the American 
building worker has never acquired a habit 
of doing less than he is capable of doing. 
It is an entire misapprehension, however, 
to think, that the building operative in the 
United States is, in any sense of the word, 
“‘slave-driven”’. There is no sense of undue 
speed or hurry, but an all-round efficiency 
and no waste of time. Any of the operative 
members of our team would, I think, have 





been ready to take his place on an American 
building job. The positive stimulus which 
makes the American building worker so 
efficient is his desire to improve his posi- 
tion. There is, of course, also the negative 
stimulus of the fear of unemployment. The 
team’s report has been attacked in some 
sections of the Press for having advocated a 
return to the mass unemployment which 
existed in the days between the two world 
wars. We make no such recommendation. 
In our report we merely describe the forces 
that stimulate the high American pro- 
ductivity rate which exceeds ours by as 
much as 50 per cent. I am sure I speak for 
every member of the team when I say that 
we want every man who has chosen to 
make building his career to have a good 
and regular job. What we in the building 
industry in Great Britain have got to do is 
to make full employment work efficiently. 

‘In this country we are endeavouring to 
provide the necessary stimulus for higher 
production under our conditions of full 
employment by the widest possible use of 
bonusing schemes. These schemes by 
themselves will not solve our difficulties 
unless there is a change of attitude on the 
part of each individual. We need a spirit of 
determination to tackle this whole question 
and this I regard as the basis upon which 
we can build for the future. 

‘Despite the high rates of wages paid in 
the American building industry, that 
country can still produce houses at prices 
which the average American workman can 
afford to pay. He can afford to buy his 
house without any state subsidy. These 
houses may not be up to the best architec- 
tural standards and may not have the same 
length of life as the houses we build here, 
but the American industry is producing 
houses at the rate of over one million a year. 

‘If I do not deal tonight with the many 
practical suggestions that our report makes 
in regard to the organization of contrac- 
tors’ firms, it is not because I absolve the 
average British builder from all responsi- 
bility in this post-war period. We builders 
have got to see to it that the level of pro- 
ductive efficiency of all firms in this country 
is raised to the level of the highest. Our 
average standard must become better. I 
want the British builder to be in a position 
where he no longer needs excuses. I want 
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him to be in the position when his buildings 
are completed in time and where his final 
costs line up with his original tender. We 
have done a lot by organization and by 
mechanization to improve the position, but 
we can and must do more.’ 


Mr. Robert H. Matthew [A] Architect to 
the London County Council, referring to 
the impressions of Mr. Michael Waterhouse 
and himself, said they had been struck by 
the relatively high level of the contractors’ 
organization in America. It was significant 
however that the contractor and operative 
members of the team gained even more 
solid impressions of the relative efficiency of 
the American architect than did the archi- 
tect members. Discussing costs Mr. Matt- 
hew said that they were directly reflected 
in the time taken for the job and they had 
been frankly amazed at the time schedules 
regularly aimed at and achieved, and in- 
deed often cut by the contractors. The 
United Nations Secretariat Building had 
reached 41 storeys in six months. The con- 
tract period for a 20 million dollar hotel at 
Los Angeles was 16 months. 

Mr. Matthew continued: ‘How is this 
speed attained? The speed and efficiency of 
a particular job is related not only to the 
individual architect’s skill, the contractor’s 
organization and the output of the opera- 
tive, but, inevitably to the general back- 
ground within which the industry is work- 
ing, and it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
assess the relative importance of the various 
factors involved. 

‘Mr. Lloyd has spoken generally about 
the American freedom from shortages of 
material and consequent lack of rationing, 
and of the absence, because it is unneces- 
sary, of any planned scheme of building 
priorities. He may well look back, for com- 
parison, with some nostalgic affection, to 
the good old days of the speculative buil- 
ders before the war, but I do not intend, 
being neither an architect-politician, nor a 
political-architect, to follow him down that 
particular lane. 

‘I would only like to say this, that, as our 
economic and social background differs so 
much from America, we must out of ourown 
circumstances, produce our own solutions. 
Perhaps this is saying no more than the 
obvious, that no-one expects the American 
way of life to be transplanted and to flourish 
here, but I would go one step further, and 
say that out of our necessity to plan at 
high level, and not only in relation to the 
particular building job, can come our 
greatest hope of substantial advances in 
building technique and consequently in 
overall reductions in cost. 

‘It is in relation to our planned pro- 
grammes of social buildings, and I can 
perhaps in particular mention school build- 
ing, that the great authorities in this country 
are beginning to show some appreciation 
of what can be done to link up scientific 
research, industrial production and build- 
ing, and already we can see that, as long 
as the architect is forced to work and plan 
in relation to a building as an isolated and 
purely individual problem, unrelated to 
similar problems going on all over the 
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country, so long will costs remain high, 
and so long will we neglect our own great 
potential development. 


‘Apart, however, from this general social 


and economic background, there are 
several fundamental- factors in America 
affecting the architects’ attitude to his job. 
He is, for instance, well aware of the high 
cost of site labour, and the necessity to 
avoid unnecessary work on the job. The 
parallel development of high-grade factory- 
made components has encouraged him to 
plan in such a way that the maximum use 
can be made of off-the-site production with 
simple site erection and fitting. 

‘The whole development of framed struc- 
tures, from the early days of the economical 
balloon timber frame, through steel and 
reinforced concrete, and particularly the 
development of high buildings, has forced 
the designing of simple shapes suitable for 
the use of standard sections; it has also 
brought about the very striking develop- 
ments in plumbing, space-heating, and the 
other services, to which we draw special 
attention in our report. 

‘These considerations, taken together, 
have had a great total effect on design and 
planning; all of them have led to efficiency 
of building, and as it is the architect who 
sets the pace for the whole job, new methods 
and results are well worth careful study. 
These are purely technical matters, but they 
are closely linked to a general attitude of 
mind, which is itself of some importance. 


‘To keep the pace in face of strong com- 
petition, the American architect’s office 
must be an efficient business organization, 
and his relationship with his client will 
normally be on a very business-like footing. 
In other words, he realizes that most 
buildings must be economic propositions, 
and from the time he takes on a commis- 
sion he proceeds on that basis. This in- 
sistence on the architect as good manager 
reflects directly on the way in which he 
prepares his design and his documents for 
tender. As there are no bills of quantities 
in the American system, the architect is 
obliged to show every detail on his drawings 
and to cover every operation fully in his 
specifications. In consequence, the sets of 
drawings prepared for the average job— 
and I repeat—the average job—are a model, 
as far as completeness and definition are 
concerned. 

‘These drawings, of which we brought 
back some excellent sets—they will be 
deposited in the library of the R.I.B.A.— 
show the whole job including all sub- 
contractors’ work—such as heating, elec- 
trical work, ventilation as well as all archi- 
tectural details, down to the last nut and 
bolt. 

‘To do this successfully, presupposes 
several things:— 

(1) Ability and organization on the part of 
the architect. 

(2) A client who will make up his mind 
what he wants and stick to it, and 

(3) the certainty that whatever is specified 
in the way of materials will, in fact, be 
available when required. 


‘With regard to the last, America is now 
in the happy position of being clear of war- 
time and post-war shortages; but even be- 
fore the war, when we were in that position, 
too, contractors all over the country liad 
the only too common experience of ten \er- 
ing for a_ half-designed job—with the 
promise of drawings to come as the work 
proceeded—and the architect only too 
often relied on the quantity surveyor; to 
fill in the gaps until he had made up his 
mind on even important details of 
design. 


‘The preparation of adequate contract 
information takes time, but the American 
client, whether he is a private building 
owner or a public authority, appears to 
recognize—or has been trained to recog- 
nize—that a building is a complicated 
problem of design, involving a large num- 
ber of separate and specialized operations, 
and there seemed to be no sign of the de- 
plorable tendency so common here to force 
the contractor to get some bricks and mor- 
tar on the site long before the programme 
can justify a commencement. Once out to 
tender, the American architect has nothing 
further to do but supervise the job, and the 
contractor can plan his part of the operation 
and just as important, the sequence of 
sub-contractors’ work, down to the last 
detail. 


‘Of course, architects today can show 
many good reasons why it is difficult to 
plan ahead, and these reasons are known 
to all of us—lack of staff; uncertainties 
about the supply of materials; frequent 
changes by Government Departments in 
permissible standards and ceiling costs; the 
uncertainty of obtaining building permits 
and perhaps even more serious, a fatal 
tendency for economic reasons to regard 
the building industry as a whole as a stop- 
gap industry capable of expansion and con- 
traction at short notice; all these are funda- 
mental deterrents to maximum efficiency. 
But having said all that, I am convinced 
that, with all the present limitations, there 
is immense scope for improvement in the 
architect’s capacity to plan the job. There 
are, for instance, still too many students, 
many of them good or even brilliant de 
signers on paper, who seem unaware of the 
fact that building in Britain today requires 
the maximum economy in the use of our 
rather meagre resources—still more, as I 
hinted before, there are too many of us who 
do not realize that this necessity for economy 
is itself the opportunity for the develop- 
ment of structural design. 


‘In the time available, I can do no more 
than draw your attention to these main 
aspects of the report as far as the architect 
is concerned—the contractors’ and opera- 
tives’ contributions are, of course, equally, 
if not more important—but I would like 
to say one word more, and it is a general 
one, affecting all sides of the industry. 
Every one of the team visiting almost every 
job in the States, was impressed by the 
attitude of the architect and engineer to 
the contractor, of the contractor to his 
sub-contractor, of the supervisor to the 
men. This, I suppose, is part of the Amet!- 
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cai way Of life, and it is an aspect which I 
profoundly respect. 


We have our own way here, and a hun- 
died visits to the States will not alter that. 
But, if every architect, every contractor and 
operative could come to see, in some small 
measure, beyond the confines of his par- 
ticular interest, and come to realize the 
in'erest of the building team as a whole, to 
put it at its very lowest, we should have 
acded a factor of efficiency to the industry, 
of the very greatest value.’ 


Mr. F. W. Beazley, speaking on behalf 
of the Operatives, said that the American 


building worker was a privileged person. 
It was true that he had to work hard to 
maintain his privileged place and was pre- 
pared to do so though this was not only 
through fear of losing his job but because 
it came naturally to him. He took great 
personal interest and pride in his work, in 
which there were no class distinctions. 

No one in this country wanted to go 
back to the ‘fear motive’ of unemployment 
to get productivity raised. Yet the arrears 
of work would occupy our efforts for years 
to come; it was important to restore to the 
skilled building worker the high salary 
position he once occupied in relation to 


other industry as a means of improving 
productivity. This meant that, as in 
America, everything must be done to give 
the craftsman adequate help by such things 
as having materials always ready to hand. 
Moreover, the ideas of operatives should 
be sought and made use of, and they should 
be encouraged to co-operate and therefore 
treated as intelligent partners whose ideas 
were welcome. 

Mr. Richard Coppock [Hon. Al, 
General Secretary of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trades’ Operatives, opened 
the discussion, which was contributed to 
by twelve speakers from the audience. 





Institute Affairs: 
For Members Only 


WITH THE CLOSE of the 1949-50 session 
about the time of the publication of this 
JOURNAL, this feature will be temporarily 
suspended. The Council and committees 
usually do not meet during August and Sep- 
tember because it has been found by prac- 
tical experience to be almost impossible to 
get reasonably representative meetings when 
so many members are on holiday. Never- 
theless, Institute business goes on, the 
President and committee chairmen, together 
with any honorary officers available, deal- 
ing with current matters. ‘Institute Affairs’ 
in the November JOURNAL will deal with 
matters that have arisen during the summer 
vacation. 

Productivity. One important current matter 
on which there will be activity during the 
vacation is Royal Institute action on the 
Working Party Report and Building In- 
dustry Productivity Report; the Council 
has set up a small ad-hoc committee to 
study the reports and to make recommend- 
ations for positive action. That the Royal 
Institute will do its best to improve the con- 
tribution of the architectural profession to 
productivity goes without saying. 

The meeting on productivity at the Kings- 
way Hall (reported on pp. 349-51 of this 
JOURNAL) unfortunately clashed with the 
British Architects’ Conference. One result 
was that architects were perhaps not so well 
represented as they mighthavebeen, though 
the balanced and thoughtful speech by Mr. 
Robert Matthew [A] on the architect’s 
contribution was listened to attentively and 
received prolonged applause. It was appar- 
ent, however, that the present economic 
State of the country is a factor in the 
general lack of unity in the building 
industry. There is a tendency for each party 
to lay blame on others with—as Mr. Robert 
Lloyd pointed out—the Government as a 
general scapegoat. The Royal Institute will 
certainly do its best to see, as far as it can, 
that the architect’s own house is in order. 
The President. Mr. Michael Waterhouse 


took the chair at the Council meeting on 
20 June for the last time in his capacity as 
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President. The occasion was taken by the 
Council to express to him its very deep ap- 
preciation of his guidance and help and its 
gratitude for his unremitting work for the 
Institute during his term as President. The 
Council also expressed the Institute’s in- 
debtedness to Mrs. Waterhouse whose sup- 
port to the Presidentonimportantoccasions 
has been given with such grace and distinc- 
tion. 


The 1951 Exhibition. A brief reference was 
made in the May JOURNAL to the fact that 
the Institute was considering what special 
arrangements should be made for the 
Festival of Britain and in particular for 
receiving the many foreign architects who 
are expected to visit the country during the 
year. The Council has now approved a 
recommendation of the Public Relations 
Committee that a special sub-committee be 
established to undertake all arrangements. 
Architect visitors are expected to arrive at 
all and any times while the Festival is in 
progress, some having notified their arrival 
beforehand and others having omitted to do 
so. However, if past experience is any 
guide, all visiting architects will want advice 
on what buildings they should see and how 
they can get to them, ranging from such 
vague requests as where post-war town 
planning can be seen in practice to how to 
get to the British Nylon Spinners’ Factory. 
One feature of the sub-committees’ work 
will be the advance preparation of informa- 





tion covering all the likely requests. An ex- 
hibition, which will include some reference 
to the last century is also under considera- 
tion. The Institute will also, as in the ordin- 
ary course, extend its policy of hospitality 
to distinguished foreign architects and the 
necessary financial provisions for this are 
being made. Finally, it is likely that the 1951 
R.I.B.A. Reception will be timed to take 
place after the opening of the Festival. 


Architecture in the News. Various aspects 
of architecture have been in the limelight 
recently as a result of broadcasts and news- 
paper articles, particularly on housing. The 
B.B.C. programme ‘Focus on Housing’ at 
Norwich on 19 June, though it brought out 
some interesting points, could not be re- 
garded as a comprehensive exposition to 
the public of the present position and diffi- 
culties of the industry. Perhaps the method, 
i.e. public discussion before a microphone, 
is inadequate to cover properly questions 
which are often highly technical and ab- 
struse. The architect listener is liable to find 
himself thinking after hearing some over- 
simplified question and answer ‘That is all 
very well, but...’ 

A series of articles in a national ‘daily’ 
has also been dealing with various aspects 
of the housing problem, in which one or 
two over-simplified statements put an extra 
burden on the R.I.B.A.’s postand telephone 
exchange. An offer to the writer of the 
articles to give him more information was 
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warmly accepted and bore good fruit. But 
the incident brought up the question as to 
who is the best person to write objectively 
for the general public about architectural 
matters. The layman, as this seriesofarticles 


illustrated, is at a great disadvantage 
because technicalities arise at the outset 
and, not being sufficiently understood, give 
rise to inaccuracies and irrelevancies, which 
in turn raise doubts on the author’s author- 
ity. Yet from the layman one can expect a 
more detached point of view than from one 
immersed in the industry. Also the skilled 
journalist knows what questions the public 
is asking, even if they be no more than 
‘Why can not I get a house?’ These articles 
have emphasized the desirability of the em- 
ployment by newspapers of architectural 
correspondents who have the necess‘iv 
contacts with the profession. After all, i 

newspaper would investigate a medical or 
legal question without professional help; yet 
many newspapers, some politicians and 
many of the general public labour under 
the delusion that housing (or any other 
architectural problem) is a simple matter. 


Public service publicly acknowledged. So 
many members undertake work on behalf 
of their fellowarchitects, oftenanonymously 
and usually without fee or reward, that it 
is good now and again to see such public 
service acknowledged by others. The recent 
award of the C.B.E. to Mr. T. E. Scott [F] 
and Mr. W. H. Godfrey [F] are examples 
of such acknowledgment. During and after 
the war Mr. Scott was Chairman of a com- 
mittee of the Ministry of Labour and 
National Service which dealt with, among 
other matters, the employment of architects 
in the services and their subsequent release. 
The award to Mr. Godfrey is an acknow- 
ledgment of his work on the National 
Buildings Record. 

The names of two other persons might 
perhaps be mentioned in this connection. 
The retirement from active practice of Mr. 
W. H. Ansell [F] is an occasion to recall 
in some measure the many years he has 
given to the Institute before he became 
President, during his difficult and un- 
glamorous war-time Presidency and subse- 
quently. His recent work on the Gowers 
Committee (whose recent report is reviewed 
elsewhere in this JOURNAL) is but the latest 
of his multifarious activities to which his 
brother architects are indebted. 

The late Mr. Alfred Barnes [F] never 
emerged into the limelight yet he gave a 
lifetime of work to the Institute, his acute 
technical mind and encyclopaedic know- 
ledge of building bye-laws being invaluable 
on the many B.S.I. and other external com- 
mittees on which, as the years went by, he 
represented the R.I.B.A. 

It is perhaps invidious to mention names 
when so many deserve mention, but it 
should never be forgotten that it is to men 
like these that the R.I.B.A. owes its internal 
vigour and its great prestige in Government 
circles, in the building industry and in the 
country generally. 


The Conference. Every year one or two 
serious-minded people complain that there 
are not enough official papers read at the 
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British Architects’ Conference and that too 
much time is spent on social events. That 
they are in a small minority is proved by 
the growth in numbers. of their fellow 
members who every year attend the Con- 
ference. Also they overlook several im- 
portant points. 


The first of these is that, unlike many 
other public bodies, the Royal Institute 
spreads its learned and technical papers 
through the session and publishes them in 
full in the JOURNAL. Secondly, the reading 
of papers is only one of the objects of the 
Conference. The occasion is an important 
one in the life of the Allied Society acting as 
host: it is a first-class piece of localized 
public relations in that architecture and 
architects are publicly identified with the life 
of the city, the civic functionaries are enter- 
tained and the proceedings and personali- 
ties are in the eye of the local Press. 

That visits are made to local buiidings of 
importance is only to be expected. This is 
after all a conference of architects who gain 
as much, ifnotmore, by looking at buildings 
as they do by listening to lectures. What 
architect would go to Bristol without want- 
ing to see, according to his interests, the 
municipal housing, the Brabazon hangar or 
St. Mary Redcliffe? For a body of archi- 
tects to visit a city and to omit to look at 
its buildings is unthinkable. Even if the 
conference organizers wanted to keep mem- 
bers in a lecture hall for the whole of the 
two days, the members themselves would 
not stand for it. 

Architects attend the conference seeking 
stimulation and new interest in their sub- 
jects. In new ideas, the new approach, 
new techniques, the other fellow’s experi- 
ence and point of view are welcomed. It is 
here that is to be found one of the major 
attractions of the Conference to architects. 
Architects from different parts of the 
country, practising under widely differing 
conditions but on similar problems, meet 
and chat. Most sensible men realize that 
these informal tea-time and coffee table 
exchanges of opinion are just as valuable as 
formal addresses. The Conference is an ex- 
cellent clearing house of ideas. 

Finally, the Conference oils the wheels of 
the Institute as a progressive vehicle. Promi- 
nent architects who to many may be little 
more than names are seen at close range. 
Protagonists in fierce paper controversies 
find that the other fellow is really rather 
charming and good-hearted. The individual 
member goes away feeling that, after all, he 
belongs to a live professional institution 
that counts for something in the national 
life. 

Competitions. Probably few members ap- 
preciate what the Competitions Committee 
really does. First of all there are two things 
of major importance with which it has no 
concern. It does not appoint assessors; the 
appointment of assessors is solely the res- 
ponsibility of promoters. If, however, the 
R.I.B.A. is approached then it is the Presi- 
dent’s personal responsibility to submit 
nominations. Secondly the committee can 
not vary assessors’ awards or influence 
assessors’ decisions; the assessor’s award is 


final and binding on both promoters « id 
competitors. 

However, apart from these two most | n- 
portant items the committee deals \ th 
most other things related to the com )e- 
titions system. The Directions for Assess srs 
approved by the Institute and sent to ey ry 
assessor On appointment should be jis 
guide, philosopher and friend. The {ct 
that assessors do not always pay suffici. nt 
attention to the advice which this docum nt 
contains is unfortunate. It is constantly 
under review and is frequently amended «1d 
added to in the light of any weaknes-es 
which disclose themselves. The document 
seeks to ensure that conditions are drawn 
up so that all information with regard to the 
site, accommodation, etc., is crystal clear.It 
stresses the necessity to leave no doubi as 
to what are conditions as opposed to what 
are Suggestions, and above all it emphasizes 
the need of making an award whichdoes not 
flagrantly ignore the conditions by which 
all but the winning competitor have abided, 
and yet with all this it is essential to draw up 
conditions in such a manner thatinspiration 
is not stifled and the way to the unforeseen 
brilliant and imaginative solution barred 


One of the pieces of advice contained 
in the ‘Directions’ is thattheassessor should 
convey his decision to the promoters in the 
form of a short award only and in decisive 
terms, and to supplement this written award 
with such verbal advice as he considers 
necessary. It is not his job to provide all 
competitors with expert analytical criti- 
cisms of their designs. It can not be too 
strongly emphasized that the terms of the 
award should be as far as possible confined 
to statements of fact. The introduction of 
opinions or suggestions as to what might 
have been only invites controversy and so 
undermines confidence in the competition 
system. 


There have been several complaints re- 
cently with which the Competitions Com- 
mittee has had to deal relating to the exhi- 
bition of competitors’ designs. The commit- 
tee realizes the shortage of accommodation 
in which exhibitions can be held, but it is 
essential that the undertaking given in a set 
of competition conditions should be com- 
plied with by the promoters and it is the 
duty of the assessor to see that this is done. 
The promoters have an obligation to com- 
petitors in this respect. 


Library Drawings. Some months ago the 
library sent a collection of Palladio’s draw- 
ings to Vicenza for the 400th anniversary of 
the Basilica Palladiana. When these came 
back they were lent, together with other 
drawings, for a one-day exhibition held at 
the Royal Academy and organized by the 
Georgian Group which was entitled ‘Lord 
Burlington and his Circle’. Their Majesties 
the Queen and Queen Mary, and H.R.H. 
the Princess Royal attended. Several water- 
colours and drawings by Cotman from the 
Kitson collection in the care of the Library 
were also exhibited at the 1950 Aldeburgh 
Festival of Music and the Arts. 


Donation to the Lord Mayor’s Fund. Mem- 
bers will be gratified to hear that the 
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yuncil has sent a cheque of 100 guineas to 
» Lord Mayor’s ‘Thanks from Britain’ 
ind as a mark of appreciation of the large 
mber of gift parcels which the profession 
.s received from the United States and 
»minions during the past four years. In 
rticular the effort organized by the Royal 
A istralian Institute is not likely to be for- 
gotten by architects in this country. 
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The Salaried and Official Architects’ Com- 
mittee. Ways and means of implementing 
R.I.B.A. policy in relation to salaried and 
ollicial architects are the subject of an 
interim report by a sub-committee which is 
being considered by the main committee. 
Proposals are now being amplified. 


Conditions of service in appointments 
overseas have been the subject of com- 
plaints by some members who have given up 
jobs at home to start a career abroad. But 
the committee can not do more than warn 
members that such dangers exist. Neverthe- 
less there are certain questions to which 
applicants for any appointment ought to 
have answers before committing themselves 
and any member who meditates taking up 
an overseas appointment would be well 
advised to consult the Negotiating Officer 


to make sure he knows what these questions 
are. 


Text Books. The object of the Professional 
Text and Reference Books Committee is, 
very broadly, to discover which subject 
matters are inadequately dealt with by 
existing publications from the point of view 
of the architect, and having done so to 
endeavour to find suitable authors who with 
suitable encouragement might be prepared 
to write the type of book which the com- 
mittee thinks especially suitable. 

Apart from other more incidental activi- 
ties, the committee has instigated the pro- 
duction of what will be three companion 
volumes on Building Construction, Mater- 
ials, and Structural Concepts. The appear- 
ance of the first of these volumes is antici- 
pated in the late autumn. 

As a means of widening the range of 
opinion on which to draw its conclusions as 
to what might be required, a questionnaire 
was sent to a number of architects including 
representatives from the Schools and the 
Allied Societies. The results of the question- 
naire are being analysed, and in particular, 
the desire which was expressed for a book 
on contemporary joinery practice is being 
investigated. 





Correspondence 


ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 


Sir,—Regarding the correspondence in the 
JOURNAL, I observe a letter from Mr. 
Geoffrey L. Price referring to the disparity 
in the percentage of passes between those 
taking the external examinations and those 
taking examinations in the recognized 
schools. 

As a former ‘hard-headed practising 
architect examiner, to whom the only con- 
sideration is the quality of the work sub- 
mitted’, I have felt for a considerable time 
that candidates for admission to the Asso- 
ciateship should, in all instances take the 
examination set by the Royal Institute's 
Examiners. There should be no feeling, 
however ill-informed it may be, that 
preferential treatment is given to those who 
acquire their knowledge in recognized 
schools, as opposed to those, who by 
necessity, work and gain experience in 
offices, supplemented by evening classes or 
study.—Yours faithfully, 

F. MILTON CASHMORE [F] 


LETHABY, WEBB AND MORRIS 


Sir,—Visitors to your recent exhibition of 
the work of Lethaby, Webb and Morris 
will no doubt be curious to know the 
present state of Clouds, Webb’s house at 
East Knoyle. 

1 called at Clouds myself on Wednesday 
12 April. It has been since the war a nursery 
for waifs. Its previous owner, who had 
bought it from the Wyndhams, found it too 
large for his convenience and reduced it to 
half the size. He needed, of course, to 
replan the remnant for the ‘modest’ 
requirements of today and thus to destroy 
his house ‘at all points and altogether’. 
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At the top of the drive is a Nissen hut 
and other rubbish. Descending to the house 
one finds the North Front and Water 
Tower have vanished, blown up, as a 
villager assured me. The foundations re- 
main, with infilling, as a kind of yard for 
clothes-lines. The servants’ buildings to the 
east of this front are roofless—burnt down 
I think rather than blown up—and contain 
the children’s swimming pools and chutes. 
Of the fittings the weathervane survives. 


Cutting off the truncated house from all 
these ruins is a blank wall, in sympathy 
with which the east and west fronts have 
been flattened by the removal of Webb’s 
projections. Not content with flat fagades, 
the innovators must needs level the skyline 
by pulling down Webb’s timber gables. 
The rectangular dormers substituted appear 
to have tiled sides, except the most eastern 
dormer of the south front, which boasts a 
wooden cornice and dwarf dentils ‘dissi- 
miles veris’. 

Inside the house, the roof timbers high 
above the central hall are still perhaps 
Webb’s. But the main arcade is now 
Romanesque, with thick piers of clunch 
and plaster. The corners of these piers 
would seem to betray the influence of little 
Missenden Church. In their massiveness, 
they project considerably into the central 
hall, allowing space above for a lean- 
to roof of sea-green casino tiling. The effect 
is that of a cloister-garth in an American 
museum, and is heightened by the terra- 
cotta bambini at each end. The hall now 
serves as the waifs’ playpen, and I was not 
permitted to enter it for fear I should 
infect the children. 

This is not, I feel, the Clouds where 
Lethaby would have wished to stay for 
ever.—Yours faithfully, 

W. H. PLOMMER 














Review of Films—18 


The country of origin and date of release 
are given first. The film is in monochrome 
unless otherwise stated. The sizes (35 mm. 
and 16 mm.) are given. Sound films are 
marked ‘sd’, and silent ‘st.’ The running time 
is given in minutes. 

(F) indicates free distribution. 

(1) indicates that a hiring fee is payable. 


The Tarran Newland House 

Britain 1947 (F) 

Summary. The film demonstrates the speed 
at which a prefabricated house can be 
erected, and the methods employed, includ- 
ing the construction of the roof at the 
earliest possible stage. Reference is made 
to other types of Tarran houses and their 
advantages over traditional methods of 
construction. : 


Appraisal. A straightforward account of the 
erection of a particular type of prefabri- 
cated house, with many good shots of the 
principal operations involved and an in- 
formative commentary. 

16 sd. 13 minutes. Tarran Industries, Ltd., 
7 Warwick House St., Cockspur St., S.W.1. 


Planned Town 

Britain 1950 (H) 

Summary. The planning of a Garden City: 
the need for healthy and pleasant sur- 
roundings to take the place of slums and 
overcrowded areas; Welwyn as an example; 
a town in which growth is controlled and 
where amenity and proper siting of housing 
and industry are planned from the outset; 
there are plenty of open spaces among the 
buildings and farming land and open 
country exists on the perimeter. 


Appraisal. A carefully thought-out and well 
presented film, limited in its approach to 
Ebenezer Howard’s philosophy at the time 
of Welwyn’s conception in the early part of 
this century. No reference is made to more 
recent planning developments. The photo- 
graphic quality is somewhat variable but 
effective use has been made of simple anim- 
ated diagrams. Within the scope of the film 
the material is well chosen and arranged 
and the commentary clear and interesting. 
The film is designed to supplement the 
teaching of modern geography in Second- 
ary Schools. Provided adequate prepara- 
tory work were done the film could certainly 
be used as a background film to show the 
possibilities and opportunities which plan- 
ning provides. Adult lay audiences un- 
acquainted with the subject should also find 
the film of interest. 
16 sd. 13 minutes. Teaching notes available. 
G.B. Film Library, Greenford, Middlesex. 
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Lightning Protection of Buildings 


By Major E. H. W. Banner, R.E.M.E. [T.A.], M.Sc., M.LE.E., F.Inst.P. 


[formerly Advisory Electrical Engineer, War Department] 


INTRODUCTION. Lightning discharges 
have been the subject of considerable ex- 
perimental investigation and _ theoretical 
study in the past 20 years or so, and the 
data accumulated have been used to 
determine suitable lightning protective 
schemes. Prior to 1943 the only official 
recommendation on the subject was that 
issued at the ‘Lightning Rod Conference’ in 
1905, revising an earlier publication of 
1881. 

In 1943 the British Standards Institution 
completed some years’ intermittent work 
by issuing the first Code of Practice, it being 
recognized that such an uncontrollable 
factor as atmospheric electricity was not 
amenable to a specification and a ‘recom- 
mendation’ was agreed upon. C.P.1 (1943) 
embodied information known at that date 
and became of great assistance to all 
engineers, architects, builders, etc., who 
knew of it and used it, largely by its 
economic aspect regarding the degree of 
protection desirable and the best means of 
achieving it. Later this was rewritten in 
somewhat different form, but substantially 
the same in text except that the recom- 
mended diameter of earthing rod, if of 
copper, was increased. This became 
CP 326.101 (1948), and is the current issue; 
it should be referred to in practice. These 
notes form an introduction, and in some 
respects an amplification, as well as giving 
the author’s viewpoint, with the back- 
ground of some years’ experience in the 
protection of War Department magazines. 

A full account of lightning phenomena 
is not necessary in order to consider the 
necessary protection, but a summary is 
desirable to explain the reasons for certain 
aspects of protection. 


SCIENTIFIC CONSIDERATIONS. The 
normal condition in fine weather is that the 
earth is negative and clouds, if charged at 
all, are positive at the base. The thunder- 
storm condition is the reverse of this, the 
earth below a charged cloud of the 
cumulo-nimbus type becoming positive, 
with a negative cloud base above it. There 
is also a positive space charge in the air 
above the ground. Cloud charging is due 
to some form of meteorological action 
tending to produce thermal equilibrium, 
and the electric charges induced may be 
very great. Discharges from cloud to cloud 
occur, and these have no effect on the 
earth other than the ‘atmospherics’ known 
to radio reception. Discharges between 
cloud and earth are frequent and are to 
some extent dependent upon the ground 
as well as upon the climate, certain parts 
of the world being more subject to lightning 
storms than others. Fortunately, Britain 
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is a mild region where current strengths 
and frequency of discharges are moderate. 
Under fine weather conditions there is a 
steady discharge from the earth which 
tends to maintain a constant potential 
over a period by roughly balancing the 
very much heavier, but more intermittent, 
current in a lightning discharge. 

At sea level the normal potential 
gradient is of the order of 100-150 volts 
per metre. Point discharge has long been 
considered to play an important part in 
lightning protection, it being held that such 
discharge tended to neutralize an opposing 
charge, and so prevent flash-over. Recent 
tests and theory have put this conception 
into disrepute, and it will be considered 
more fully later. It has been estimated that 
the steady current over the whole world is 
about 1,000 amp., corresponding to an 
average of 2 microamp. per square 
kilometre. 

As cloud charges build up the field in- 
tensity is a maximum where it changes 
sign—near the base of the cloud—and a 
discharge will tend to start from a region 
inside the cloud, near the base, and extend 
both upwards, usually invisibly, and down- 
wards to earth. The field at the surface of 
the earth is low, but in air at normal 
pressure, and with plane electrodes, leading 
to uniform field, flash-over will take place 
at about 30 kV/cm. Voltage gradients of 
this order are probably approached at the 
cloud base, but the whole air path is not 
subjected to such a high gradient. The 
potential of the cloud being continually 
increased it will reach some voltage where 
a streamer will commence and shoot up- 
wards and downwards. The streamers tend 
to reach opposite polarity—cloud top and 
earth; the lower streamer and its subse- 
quent ramifications only can be seen, and 
will be considered. 


Cloud Discharging. The streamer is a con- 
ducting filament of ionized gas which ex- 
tends its length by virtue of its ionizing 
process occurring in the strong field in 
front of its tip. It is electrically charged 
throughout, but at progressively lower 
potentials with respect to the cloud area 
from which it started, as there is a resist- 
ance drop. This potential difference pro- 
vides a field which drives a current 
through the stem of the streamer, and this 
current charges the newly formed part of 
the streamer to the potential necessary for 
further progress. The current continues at 
the tip of the streamer as a convection 
current due to the charge at the tip, but 
beyond the tip there is only a displacement 
current. After travelling for a finite distance 
of about 50 metres the field becomes too 
weak to support the current and the 


streamer dies out. Following a b-ief 
interval a second streamer starts, as mc in- 
while the cloud potential locally has i 2en 
built up again, and carries on past the 
original tip for a further distance, ani in 
its turn also dies out. Successive streaniers 
continue in the same way, but insteac of 
continuing exactly in the same track they 
tend to branch out into tracks of their own, 
the exact paths being dependent on local 
conducting particles, such as dust, water 
vapour, etc. While the streamer process, 
the ‘stepped leader stroke’ is taking place, 
the positive charge near the earth’s surface 
tends to form a return streamer of ions 
reaching up from any projecting points 
towards the down-coming negative 
streamers. In time one of the negative 
streamers will reach the earth, the result of 
which is a sudden lowering of the potential 
of the cloud base with respect to the earth, 
as the track is ionized and so of much lower 
resistance and impedance than the original 
air path. 


=) 


Within a short time of the stepped leader 
stroke reaching earth and the conducting 
channel to the cloud forming, there is a 
return stroke of ions from earth to cloud. 
This return stroke is the main part of the 
discharge, as regards current and power, 
and it follows one branch of the downward 
leader completely, although such a path 
is not by any means a straight line. The 
return stroke thus discharging positive 
from the earth, its current intensity falls as 
it rises, and in all cases is seen to be most 
intense near the ground. This can usually 
be seen on photographs taken with a 
stationary camera, but the most useful 
information has been obtained with a 
rotating camera, or a Boys’ camera with 
rotating lenses in which the separate dis- 
charges are shown. This sequence of 
stepped-leader and return stroke terminates 
the process for that portion of the cloud. 
But the cloud potential may still be tending 
to rise, and if it reaches the voltage 
necessary for spark-over—which may be 
less than originally, due to the thermally- 
ionized track still not fully dissipated— 
a further double discharge will occur, but 
instead of a second stepped-leader stroke 
it will be more direct and follow closely the 
main channel of the original return stroke. 
The originally ionized channel may have 
been shifted laterally by the wind, however. 
One complete discharge—stepped-leader 
and return—may lower the cloud charge 
to such an extent that no further discharge 
takes place, but a large cloud, or at any 
rate one with a considerable charge, may 
not be discharged fully and several subse- 
quent strokes—dart-leaders and returns— 
may ensue. The longer the interval between 
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subsequent discharges the greater the 
energy involved in the succeeding stroke, 
as the cloud charge has had more time to 
build up, but subsequent discharges, if any, 
are rarely as intense as the first. 

The cloud discharge is rarely visible, but 
probably takes the form shown in the 
accompanying series of illustrations, which 
show the sequence from the fine weather 
State, through the change of earth polarity 
under a charged cloud through the propa- 
gation of the stepped-leader stroke and the 
upward positive streamer to the complete 
spark from cloud to earth, then the main 
return current, or arc, up a main branch 
and a subsequent second discharge. Suc- 
ceeding strokes tap different parts of the 
cloud. As only part of the cloud discharge 
reaches earth, the remainder is neutralized 
by the extensive space charge in the air, 
and so the sudden cessation of negative 
streamers from the cloud frees more ions 
from the earth, leading even to an in- 
creased space charge immediately after a 
discharge. The positive space charge causes 
the rain falling through it to acquire a 
positive charge, as in almost all cases such 
rain is found to be positive. 


Measurements. The current in the main or 
return discharge has been measured, and 
in extreme cases reaches about 200,000 
amp., but lower maximum figures have 
been found in Britain, 20,000 amp. being 
more normal. The wave-form is roughly 
triangular with a steep wave-front and a 
flatter wave-tail; theoretically, of course, 
it is exponential. The time to reach peak 
current is of the order of 2 to 5 microsec., 
and from peak to half value about 50 
microsec., or the total time may be con- 
sidered to be of the order of 50 microsec., 
a microsec. being one-millionth of a 
second. The number of strokes per flash 
varies from 1 to 10 or 20, but 5 is an 
average; in nearly all cases the first is the 
heaviest discharge. With the intervals of 
millisec. (thousandths of a second) between 
strokes the total time of a multiple dis- 
charge may_reach one second, most of the 
time being spaces between strokes. As a 
rule the intermittent nature of the dis- 
charge is not apparent to the eye, but the 
Boys’ camera shows it up well. The 
quantity of electricity in a discharge varies 
from about 2 to 50 coulombs, and the 
energy from about 100 to 2,000 kWh; 
(kilowatt-hours), an average of about 
250 kWh may be taken. 

Measurements of lightning quantities 
have been made with magnetic links which 
become magnetized by a nearby discharge 
and may subsequently be measured. The 
klydonograph gives a Lichtenberg figure 
which shows the polarity of the discharge 
and roughly its voltage, if correctly cali- 
brated. From knowledge of the order of 
current, energy and duration of discharge, 
together with the physical data for copper, 
which is the material generally used for 
conductors, calculations can be made for 
the necessary sectional area of a conductor, 
and knowledge of the mechanism of a dis- 
charge gives information on which to 
determine the zone of its protection. 
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Effects and Injuries. A discharge of the 
order of 100-1,000 kWh. is likely to cause 
damage in the event of a direct stroke to 
anything other than a well-designed con- 
ductor suitably disposed to intercept and 
convey it to earth. The current in the main 
return stroke is the cause of the heating 
and electromagnetic effects, and the steep- 
ness of the wave-front determines the in- 
duced effects in nearby conductors. The 
current effects are chiefly the igniting and 
fusing potentialities, as even the short time 
involved is sufficient for small conductors 
to be fused. The electromagnetic effect is a 
pinch effect, tending to contract the ele- 
ments of a conductor to a smaller section. 
In the case of solid conductors this is 
usually negligible, but hollow conductors 
may be affected by it, if thin walled. The 
effect of a direct discharge on imperfect 
conductors such as trees is a blasting effect, 
the whole tree often being shattered. In- 
duced effects may be serious if a nearby 
conductor provides a better path to earth 
than the conductor struck, and the desira- 
bility of low overall resistance and im- 
pedance of a lightning conductor will be 
admitted. 

Injuries caused by lightning vary from 
slight physical shock to fatality. The latter 
is generally the case if the main discharge 
passes through the body; lesser effects are 
the result of proximity to, but not contact 
with, the main discharge. Considering that 
the current is perhaps tens of thousands of 
amperes and the energy from 100 to a few 
thousand kWh. it is hardly likely that 
serious damage will not occur to a person 
struck. Burns are the common result, 
physically, and shock, leading to stoppage 
of the heart and/or respiratory system, 
physiologically. Treatment for the latter is 
primarily persistent artificial respiration. 
Animals in fields are occasionally struck 
wholesale, in cases where it is unlikely 
that all have received a direct stroke. In 
such cases it is commonly found that the 
potential gradient in the earth around the 
point struck was high enough to cause 
sufficient voltage between the legs of 
animals to pass a lethal current. When the 
body is struck but not seriously burnt it is 
frequently seen that a tree-like burn has 
occurred. This gives rise to the common 
newspaper fallacy that ‘it was a photo- 
graph of the tree under which he stood’. 
Actually it is, of course, a partial Lichten- 
berg figure, the lack of circular symmetry 
being due to the direct path to earth being 
more in one direction than equally around 
the point struck. 


PROTECTION. A point at a high potential 
with respect to the surrounding air is the 
seat of a brush discharge which may be 
visible even in daytime, and it was con- 
sidered by early observers that such a 
brush discharge would ‘neutralize’ a 
charged cloud and so prevent a lightning 
discharge occurring. It was also the idea 
that several points would be more useful 
than one, and so the present commonly 
used multipoint lightning conductor was 
evolved, using three points projecting up- 


wards and outwards and a central high > 
blunt rod to take the actual discharge if 
one did occur. Little evidence has be 
published on this question, with the ¢\- 
ception of the Bureau of Standards Har }- 
book H.21 (1937) (U.S.A.), which sta 
that ‘the sole purpose of lightning rods 
grounded metal roofs is to protect <¢ 
building in case a stroke occurs, there bei 
no evidence or good reason for believi 
that any form of protection can preveni 
stroke.’ The earlier part of this paper de.ls 
with the physics of the lightning discharze 
only sufficiently to provide data and 
information of use in the design of 
lightning conductors, and from the theory 
given it is seen that a thundercloud acquires 
an increasing charge which is only dissi- 
pated by a discharge either to another cloud 
or to earth. If a cloud sheuld rise out of 
spark-over distance its charge will still 
build up until it is sufficient to spark over 
the new distance or to another cloud. The 
energy involved is from 100-1,000 kWh., 
and brush discharge currents, although 
continuous, are only of the order of micro- 
amperes, and it is difficult to conceive 
how such a small discharge current can 
reduce the charge of a cloud and prevent it 
from flashing over. It is now considered 
that the preventive action of a lightning 
conductor is a fallacy, and that the depend- 
ence on brush discharge from a number of 
points, or even one, is unwarranted. It 
appears most unlikely that a projection on 
the earth extending for a small proportion 
of the distance to the cloud, should have 
much effect on the discharge until it is 
within a short distance of it. Consequently 
the former elaborate ‘finial’ comprising a 
central vertical rod and three points at an 
angle is now replaced in modern practice 
by a single rod which may, but need not 
necessarily, be pointed and called ‘the air 
termination’. 

The basic principle of protection is the 
provision of a conducting system extending 
from above the top of a building or other 
structure, carried nearly vertically down- 
wards and continued in the earth around 
the base of the building. The zone of 
protection, which will be considered later, 
determines both the height of the air 
terminations above the building and the 
number of them. All these air terminations 
require to be interconnected on the roof, 
the whole forming one extensive air 
termination. Such an extensive air termina- 
tion area needs more than one down con- 
ductor, and general guidance on _ the 
number and spacing are given in the Code 
of Practice. Where a metal structure such 
as a Steel tower or chimney is to be pro- 
tected it may be unnecessary to provide 
any air termination or down conductors, 
but only the necessary earth connection, 
provided that electrical continuity is satis- 
factory and the sectional area adequate. 


~ 
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Zone of Protection. The zone of protection 
of a vertical conductor is now considered 
to be a cone having its apex at the top of 
the conductor and its base on the ground 
with radius equal to the height of the 
conductor. The provision of adjacent 
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conductors will cause overlapping areas of 
protection, and if these conductors are 
iiterconnected near the tops the ground 
area protected will be greater. In general it 
i, the aim of good protection to erect 
sufficient air terminations, interconnecting 
roof conductors and down conductors to 
ensure that every part of the building to be 
protected lies within the overall zone of 
protection. 

The usual conductor material is copper, 
because of its good electrical conductivity, 
taechanical ductility and atmospheric anti- 
corrosive properties. For certain cases, 
such as at the top of chimneys where 
sulphur fumes may corrode copper, the 
use of lead-coated material is often used. 
Brass, except Naval brass, is somewhat 
unsafe, and phosphor bronze is too rigid 
for down conductors but admirable for air 
terminations and earth electrodes on 
account of its rigidity. Copper strip of 
} in. by } in. is now the standard material 
for both roof and down conductors, but 
on certain long runs | in. width is prefer- 
able for mechanical reasons. Air termina- 
tions may be simply provided by a double 
thickness of copper tape, riveted together; 
this is economically sound and electrically 
good as it eliminates joints, which are 
always a possible source of high resistance. 
Where air terminations are required to be 
5 ft. high, then rod is best, either hard- 
drawn copper of 3 in. diameter or phosphor 
bronze of 3 in. Similar diameters are 
recommended for earth electrodes. 


Low Inductance. The steep-fronted nature 
of a discharge means that in addition to 
the conductor resistance being kept low 
throughout it is also necessary to ensure 
a low inductance, otherwise high voltage 
will exist and cause further damage. While 
a truly vertical down conductor is not 
always possible it is very necessary to avoid 
loops, when passing cornices and similar 
projections. The use of a nearly straight 
conductor as in Fig. 1 is unsightly to the 
architect, but from the protection point of 
view is much to be preferred to Fig. 2. 
Generally the best solution is to arrange a 
space in the cornice for the conductor, 
Fig. 3, so that no loop is necessitated. 


Earthing. Formerly earth terminations 
were buried plates riveted to the down 
conductors. Recent work on earth elec- 
trodes has shown this to be unsatisfactory 
from the electrical, chemical and economic 
aspects. Electrically a given quantity of 
copper is best used by spreading it through- 
out a large mass of earth, not concentrating 
it at a small plate, in order to obtain 
minimum resistance. Chemically a plate 
riveted to a copper strip is unsafe due to 
corrosion; such a joint may increase in 
resistance hundreds of times. Economic- 
ally, the cheapest method of obtaining a 
low resistance with a given quantity of 
copper is by driving earth rods in the undis- 
turbed ground. This avoids excavation 
costs and ensures a better contact with the 
earth. Copper and phosphor bronze rods 
are now available in 4 ft. lengths, one end 
being screwed externally and the other 
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internally. In this way twe or more rods 
may be joined without the use of loose 
connectors and the diameter is not in- 
creased at the joint. An 8 ft. length is suit- 
able for normal use, and various power- 
driven hammers are available for use on 
site. Commonly an 8 ft. rod will be of too 
high a resistance, and this may be reduced 
by driving further earth rods, connected in 
parallel, the separation being about equal 
to the depth of each rod, for minimum 
resistance for given weight of material. 

The resistivity of soil varies consider- 
ably in different districts, soil moist with 
spring water may be of very high resistivity, 
but if moist with polluted town water it 
may be very low. Similarly, dry soil will 
also vary considerably. 

The lightning protective system of a 
building may be designed on the drawing 
board satisfactorily except for the earth 
terminations, where on account of varying 
earth resistivities, trials may be necessary 
to decide on the number of earth electrodes 
required. This makes specification difficult, 
unless actual soil measurements are first 
made and the earth electrodes specified to 
suit. If this can not be done then it is prob- 
ably best to specify a minimum number of 
earth electrodes, interconnected as neces- 
sary, with the proviso that if the total 
resistance is not low enough then additional 
electrodes will be required and the cost 
increased in proportion. 


Networks. In certain cases buildings may be 
protected by conducting systems formed 
near or around the buildings instead of 
being erected on them. One method com- 
prises one or more poles or other rigid con- 
ductors, well earthed, near the building, 
and another consists of the provision of 
overhead conductors suspended from poles, 
all well earthed. In each case the principle 
is to cover the building by the zone of pro- 
tection of the conductor system. This has 
most application to danger buildings, oil 
tanks, etc., and to cases where the presence 
of the remote conductors is not objection- 
able. In two cases dealt with by the author 
there was a saving in material and labour 
of over £11,000 on each site by using these 
methods instead of erecting air terminations 
at 50 ft. intervals, with the necessary down 
conductors, on top of all the buildings. 
This case is also covered in the Code of 
Practice. 


Bonding. In addition to protection by con- 
ductors added after the building is erected, 
large buildings of reinforced concrete are 
best dealt with in the building stage by 
making provision for the bonding of the 
steelwork to the lightning protective 
system, when it is later added. Similarly, 
long metal runs outside a building should 
preferably be bonded to the lightning pro- 
tective system at the top and near the 
ground, otherwise there is danger of side- 
flashing from the conductor to the metal, 
which may carry a discharge inside a 
building. 

Especially in danger buildings, which 
here include any in which explosive or 
inflammable materials are stored, all 
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Fig. 1 Fig. 2 Fig. 3 


A conductor passing a cornice. Fig 1, left: This 
method, though unsightly, is preferable to 
Fig 2, middle. Fig 3, right, shows the best 
method, the conductor being passed through 
a slot in the cornice 


electric conduit entering a building should 
be bonded to the nearest down conductor, 
outside the building. 

A useful guide for dealing with metal- 
work in the vicinity of down conductors is 
either to bond it or to segregate it, the 
criterion being that separation should be 
not less than 6 in. per ohm of the resistance 
to earth, or for more than one down con- 
ductor, 3 in. Adequate bonding is often 
more expensive but frequently the safest 
method. ; 


Procedure. To summarize on procedure: 
British Standards Code of Practice 326.101 
(1948) should be referred to for details of 
the necessary protection and applied in 
conjunction with the experience of the 
engineers concerned. Where a specification 
is prepared and submitted by a contractor 
it may be checked against the Code. 
Alternatively, a consulting engineer can be 
employed to draw up a specification, based 
on the Code with the aid of the building 
drawings, which can then be put out to 
any contractors for tender. Except in 
simple cases this course is preferable to 
calling for specifications and tenders from 
a number of contractors, where obviously 
the simplest form of protection results in 
the lowest tender. 

Periodical testing should be allowed for, 
and an annual contract with the erecting 
firm is often well justified to ensure that an 
initially satisfactory installation is main- 
tained so. 

A final point is that lightning protection 
of a given building may not be economic- 
ally justified, as insurance would be cheaper. 
The possible danger to life arising from 
lightning damage has to be considered and 
compared in such cases. 
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Modern ° 
Scottish 
Furniture 


An attempt to sell furniture of contem- 
porary design in the dollar market is being 
made, apparently with considerable success, 
by Scottish Furniture Manufacturers Ltd., 
an association of leading Scottish furniture 
firms. They have employed architects and 
industrial designers who are experienced in 
furniture design, and the craftsmanship is 
of very high quality. The pieces were first 
shown at the recent British Industries Fair 
in a stand, planned as a flat, which was 
designed by Basil Spence, O.B.E. [F]. 
Scottish Furniture Manufacturers Ltd. are 
trying to create a distinctive ‘line’ of high 
class furniture that can not possibly be 
taken to compete with traditional repro- 
ductions and which have something of a 
Scottish flavour. The designs have an 
Originality and a subtle charm to which the 
photographs do not do full justice; yet they ee : _ 
are in no sense exotic or precious; their Dining table and chairs in beech and with tartan upholstery designed by Brian O’Rorke, A.R.A., 
practicality and ability to stand use are R.D.I. [F], and made by Joseph Johnstone Ltd. The table has a revolving ‘dumb waiter’ in 
noteworthy features. the centre 











Part of a bed-head storage unit in mahogany designed by R. D. Russell, Sideboard in beech and sycamore designed by Brian O’Rorke and made 


R.D.1.,and R. Y. Goodden, R.D.I. [A], and made by H. Morris andCo., by Joseph Johnstone Ltd. Both the storage front and the glass doors 
Ltd. The table lamp was designed by J. K. W. Hopgood at the top of the dresser are slightly bowed 
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Dressing table and chair in mahogany designed by R. D. Russell and Bookcase units in Australian walnut and a mahogany chair designed 
R. Y. Goodden, the table made by H. Morris and Co., Ltd., and the by R. D. Russell and R. Y. Goodden and made by H. Morris and Co., 
chair by Joseph Johnstone Ltd. The fitment on the top has an adjustable Ltd. Each unit section is composed of upright ‘ladders’ which can hold 
mirror, and the doors of the ogee make side mirrors bookshelves, stat units or a writing desk unit, all movable at will 


Pearwood record storage unit by 
Neville Ward and Frank Austin 


‘ULY 1950 


Above: child’s interlocking tables and chairs of bleached ash with formica tops designed by Neville 
Ward, B.Arch. [A], and Frank Austin, M.S.I., and made by H. & A. G. Alexander. Left: a chair 
designed by Dennis Lennon, M.C. [A] and made by A. H. McIntosh and Co., Ltd. The seat is 
of pressed aluminium upholstered in foam rubber, and the detachable legs are of mahogany 
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Review of Construction 


and Materials 


This section gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialized 
branches of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
The Director, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


Telephone: Garston 2246. 


The Director, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


Telephone: Princes Risborough 101. 


The Director, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Telephone: Abbey 3333. 


The Director, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: Mavfair 8641-46. 
The Director, The Scottish Building Centre, 425-7 Sauchiehall Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


Telephone: Douglas 0372. 


Liquid Stone. Messrs. Sealocrete Products 
Ltd. have added to their range of products 
a new preparation called Sealantex, which 
dries to a stone-like finish very quickly, 
and within a few minutes of application 
it is unaffected by the weather. It can be 
used on stone, asbestos, new or old cement, 
concrete, brickwork, roughcast, and so on. 
Messrs. Sealocrete claim that it lightens, 
rather than darkens, with age and weather- 
ing, and so preserves its new look. The 
following shades are available: white, 
broken white, Portland stone, cream, 
Bath stone, pale green, pale blue, and also 
rich pool blue, for it can be used on the 
under-water surfaces of bathing pools. 
Two coats are recommended, to be applied 
by spray or brush. 

Sealocrete liquid stain is another new- 
comer, to be used for c>'ouring and pro- 
tecting asbestos, roofing tiles, brickwork, 
and cement and concrete work. Amongst 
Messrs. Sealocrete’s other products is 
Sealocrete metallic hardener for case- 
hardening the surface of floors, pavings, 
etc. Messrs. Sealocrete’s address is Atlantic 
Works, MacBeth Street, London, W.6. 


Rust Removal. The protection of metals 
against corrosion is a subject that lurks 
at the back of our mind and has a dis- 
turbing way of coming to the surface every 
now and then, when the effects of rust 
have made themselves obvious, so anything 
that is likely to remove or lessen the 
danger is worth noting. Messrs. Jenolite 
Ltd. (43 Piazza Chambers, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C.2), have a_ preparation— 
called Jenolite—which, it is claimed, re- 
moves rust without harmful corrosive 
action; has a neutralizing action on the 
metal which prevents re-rusting for a long 
time; and ensures perfect adhesion of all 
types of paint and similar finishing coats. 
As the solution can be applied with a 
brush there should be no likelihood of 
particles of rust being driven into the 
metal. Jenolite has been approved by 
various Ministries and Government De- 
partments. 


Sterilization. Although an architect may not 
often be asked to select sterilizing equip- 
ment for doctors’ or dentists’ surgeries, 
yet he will be concerned with them from the 
point of view of water supply and waste, 
and electric power. Messrs. W. H. Paul’s 
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Steridale unit neatly combines in one unit 
a basin, sterilizing tray, hot water tank, and 
a cupboard under the basin. Foot pedals 
control the hot and cold water supply, 
while another foot pedal raises the lid and 
tray of the sterilizing compartment, which 
can be set to three heats. Even the draw-off 
cock to the sterilizer bowl can be worked 
from the front, so everything has been 
made as hygienic and simple as possible. 

Messrs. Paul have also introduced their 
Aquadale dish-washing machine— 
primarily designed for the dollar markets— 
designed to economize water, which is 
supplied from an integral 4-gallon storage 
tank fitted with a 4 kW heater. The machine 
cleans the crockery and cutlery by four 
revolving sprays, and not by brushes. 
Four minutes suffice for the washing, two 
minutes for the rinsing, and after another 
four minutes of self-drying the plates and 
cutlery can be taken out ready to be dirtied 
again. 

The address of Messrs. W. H. Paul Ltd. 
is Breaston Works, Derby. 


Warm air heating: In the June 1949 
JOURNAL an article was published on 
warm air heating experiments being carried 
out by the Building Research Station at 
Abbots Langley, and also a similar experi- 
ment by Messrs. Radiation Ltd., in a pair 
of houses built by them at Stanmore. 
Messrs. Radiation have now produced a 
booklet describing the results obtained, 
and the experiences gained, from their 
Stanmore experimental houses, designed by 
Mr. Arthur W. Kenyon [F]. 

The two houses were insulated to Eger- 
ton standards (Post-war building studies 
No. 19), but each house was heated by two 
systems, for comparison purposes. In the 
first system air was drawn in by a fan from 
the landing on the first floor, down through 
the gas furnace, where it was warmed and 
then discharged through ducts into each 
room, at low level. In the second system, 
air was drawn in by fan from a low level 
register in the living-room and from the 
first floor landing, passed through the solid 
fuel cabinet heater, warmed, and delivered 
to the living-room and _  dining-space 
through high-level registers, and to the 
bathroom and bedrooms through registers 
at floor level. Another system used a 


special first floor construction of U-shayed 
reinforced concrete beams, with suspen ied 
ceilings to the ground floor. Air warmec by 
the solid fuel cabinet heater passed throigh 
the channels for warming the first fioor 
rooms by conduction, the living-room nd 
dining-space being warmed by low-t.m- 
perature radiation from the ceilings «nd 
walls. 

The heating tests were carried out du: ing 
the winter of 1948-49, and contin:ed 
through the summer. The results wcre 
satisfactory; with a gas chimney furn:ce 
rated at 30,000 B.Th.U/hr. a mean tum- 
perature of over 40 degrees F. above cut- 
side air temperature can be maintained 
under typical winter weather conditions. 
Recorded temperatures in the various 
rooms did not vary by more than |-2 
degrees F. when the room thermostat was 
at a constant setting and all registers were 
fully open. The temperature on any hori- 
zontal plane did not vary by more than 
1-2 degrees F., while in the living-room the 
vertical gradient from floor to ceiling 
varied between 3 and 6 degrees F. 

The tests showed that there was very 
little difference in the thermal inputs re- 
quired by each system to maintain the same 
temperature conditions, but under normal 
operating conditions the forced warm air 
register system scores on account of its 
greater flexibility, which allows lower 
thermostatic settings to be used during 
unoccupied periods. 

The following fuel consumptions are re- 
quired for a house of 1,000 sq. ft. insulated 
and ventilated to the Egerton standard, 
with the whole house kept at 60 degrees F. 
at all times, the living-room and dining- 
space at 67 degrees F. for eight hours per 
day and the bedrooms at 65 degrees F. for 
four hours per day, and 250 gallons of hot 
water at 140 degrees F. provided per week: 
850 therms of gas per annum, using the gas 
cabinet heater or the gas chimney furnace 
and the New World R.12/20 storage water 
heater, four tons of coal, coke, anthracite, 
etc., using the solid fuel cabinet heater; in 
addition, 90 therms of gas for summer 
heating by the built-in gas circulator. 

Those wishing to obtain a copy of the 
booklet should communicate with Messrs. 
Radiation, Ltd., 7 Stratford Place, London, 
W.1. 


Showrooms. Showmanship—using _ that 
word in an appreciative sense—is an art, 
and it is a good thing that it is extending to 
the display of building fittings. Can any 
architect truthfully say that he used to look 
forward to taking Mr. Private Client (per- 
chance accompanied by Mrs. P. C.) to 
choose a bath from a showroom where 
baths of high and low degree stood in arid 
lines, devoid of any suggestion of their 
possible beauty when set in their normal 
surroundings; or, worse still, the visit to 
choose wallpapers, when he had not the 
heart (or courage) to point out to Mrs. 
P.C. that much of the charm of the paper 
on the display panel she admired so much 
was due to the exactly right picture placed 
in the exactly right position? Those days 
are fast disappearing; Messrs. Broad’s 
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s:.owrooms were described in last month’s 
JCURNAL, and now the Finch Organization 
aid Messrs. W. N. Froy and Sons Ltd. are 
tc be numbered among the pioneers of the 
bo tter way. 

The Finch Organization recently held an 
e hibition of wallpaper and interior decora- 
tion, in their premises at Finch Corner, 
Eastern Avenue, Ilford, and there they 
stowed cubicles that were full-size sections 
oi rooms decorated in various ways and 
set-off with appropriate articles of furniture. 
Several cubicles showed examples of the 
present vogue for having one wall or part 
of a wall decorated in a different manner 
from the remainder. Striped wallpapers are 
fashionable, and ceilings have got away 
from the usual white or just off white. The 
inhabitants of Ilford need no longer travel 
into the heart of London when they wish to 
choose decorations. 

Messrs. Froy celebrated their centenary a 
little while ago by opening the new ex- 
tension of their premises in King Street, 
Hammersmith. Here again cubicles con- 
tained the various exhibits; indeed, those 
showing bathroom fittings lacked only the 
fourth wall in their display of pleasing 
possibilities. In other parts of the show- 
rooms were examples of practically every- 
thing that goes to the completion of a 
building. 

One fitment onexhibition wasa waste plug 
that can belifted right out, but when in place 
it is raised by a handle sufficiently to let the 
water run away; this arrangement allows 
the outlet to be easily cleared and cleansed. 
Some of the designs for taps, in Messrs. 
Froy’s collection of old catalogues, are 
amusing to look at when compared with 
the modern streamlined versions. It is 
hardly likely that in this matter fashion will 
revolve full circle. 


Codes of Practice Recently Published. 


C.P.3. Chapter VII(1950). Code of Functional 
Requirements of Buildings; Engineering and 
Utility Services. This document gives in- 
formation concerning services for most 
types of buildings; including houses, flats, 
shops, canteens, restaurants and hospitals. 
It is divided into 10 parts, dealing with cold 
water supply, hot water service, cooking 
installations, refrigeration, laundering, 
electrical telecommunication, sanitation, 
sewage disposal, rain water disposal, and 
refuse removal. The part on the provision 
of artificial light (houses, flats and schools 
only) has already been published as an 
interim document. There are useful tables 
of water consumption, rates of cold water 
and hot water flow, floor areas for kitchen 
premises; also the appropriate number of 
Sanitary appliances, for males and females, 
that will form a basis when designing art 
galleries, libraries and museums, factories, 
hospitals, hotels, office buildings, res- 
taurants and schools; but it is pointed out 
that reference should be made to relevant 
Statutory requirements in the case of 
factories and schools. The Code is issued 
by the British Standards Institution, 24-28 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1, price 4s. 
post free. 
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Above: the new 
Right: the old 





Examples of old and modern taps. The inset is taken from Messrs. Froy’s collection of old 


catalogues 


C.P. Chapter X (1950). Code of Functional 
Requirements of Buildings. Precautions 
against vermin and dirt. The Code states 
that in considering the risks of infestation 
by vermin, the sociological aspect is im- 
portant and much will depend on the habits 
of the occupants of a building. The Code 
describes the habits of certain pests, and 
mentions constructional points which 
should be watched with a view to mini- 
mizing risk of infestation. Price 1s. post free. 


C.P. 301. (1950.) Building drainage. This 
Code deals with the design and construction 
of both foul and surface water drains and 
sewers between the building and the con- 
nection to a public sewer, with all necessary 
ancillary works such as manholes and so 
on. It is divided into sections dealing with 
general considerations, including defini- 
tions; getting and exchanging information; 
materials, appliances and components; 
design considerations; work off site; work 
on site; inspection and testing; and main- 
tenance. A table is given showing the 
relation of quantity of flow to pipe gradient 
and diameter for self-cleansing velocity. 
Various diagrams illustrate bedding, 
haunching and surrounding, and types of 
manholes, and timbering for drain trenches. 
Price 7s., post free. 


C.P. 342 (1950). Centralized Domestic Hot 
Water Supply. This Code assumes (a) that 
the design of a central system of domestic 
hot water supply will be entrusted to a 
fully qualified engineer, who will assure 
himself that ‘balance’ is maintained in the 
system, and (b) that the execution of the 
work will be carried out under qualified 
supervision. It deals with the work in- 
volved in the general designing, planning, 
installation, inspecting and testing of cen- 
tral systems of domestic hot water supply. 
Non-storage hot water supply appliances 
are not included in this main Code; for 
these the appropriate Code in the gas, or 


steam, installation series should be con- 
sulted. Nor does the Code deal with the 
installation work required for the supply 
of steam or high-pressure hot water to a 
calorifier. ; 

The main Code deals with materials, 
appliances and components, design con- 
siderations, work on and off the site, in- 
spection, testing and maintenance. Sub- 
codes deal with boilers, calorifiers, 
storage vessels, pipework installation, 
electrically-driven circulators, and thermal 
insulation. Price 8s., post free. 


Flexible Jointing. Evidently acting on the 
principle that seeing is believing the 
Stanton Ironworks Company Ltd. (near 
Nottingham) staged at Birmingham a 
demonstration of their flexible screwed- 
gland joint. Two lengths of 4 in. spun iron 
pipe were jointed with the Stanton joint, 
and the junction was mechanically bustled 
up and down through a distance of an 
inch or so each side of axial symmetry. 
The pipes were sealed at each end and the 
interior contained air under a _ pressure 
which was recorded on a dial. The dial 
indicated that there was no leakage. The 
secret lies in a lead-tipped rubber joint ring 
which engages with the shoulder of the 
socket and is squeezed and expanded by a 
gland that screws into the socket. The 
gland has castellations by which it can be 
tightened with a C-shaped spanner. It 
seems a simple way of avoiding the ill- 
effects of slight irregularities in alignment, 
which may sometimes occur with the 
ordinary form of jointing. 


Plastic Flushing Tanks. In the last issue of 
the JOURNAL an illustration was given of a 
plastic tank made by Messrs. Shires and 
Co. We are now informed that it was de- 
signed for Messrs. Shires by Mr. John 
Barnes, of Messrs. Allen-Bowden Ltd., 
Industrial Designers and Engineers, of 
4 The Parade, Leamington Spa. 
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Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


IN PARLIAMENT. Private Building Lic- 
ences. Asked from what date local 
authorities are permitted to resume the 
issue of private building licences in the 
ratio of one to five, the Minister of Health 
replied: From now _ onwards local 
authorities will be notified of their housing 
allocations for 1951 and may then, if they 
so wish, proceed with the issue of licences 
to private builders in a ratio of up to one 
in five. (15 June 1950.) 


R.I.B.A. STANDARD FORM OF BUILD- 
ING CONTRACT. Practice Notes Nos. 
19-22 issued by the Joint Contracts Tribunal 
representative of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, the Royal Institution of 
Chartered Surveyors, and the National 
Federation of Building Trades Employers. 


Practice Note 19. It was the opinion of 
the Tribunal that the Architect before 
selecting a Nominated Supplier under 
Clause 22 had a duty to satisfy himself 
that the supplier was prepared to furnish 
the Contractor with the materials or goods 
the subject of a P.C. sum upon the terms 
stated in that clause. If a case should arise 
where a Nominated Supplier was un- 
willing to supply goods upon those terms, 
it was the duty of the Contractor to advise 
the Architect and seek his instructions 
before placing the order. There was no 
obligation upon the Employer to add the 
5 per cent cash discount to the cost of 
materials or goods supplied by Nominated 
Suppliers unless the Architect varied the 
contract by instructing the Contractor to 
place his order with a Nominated Supplier 
who was unwilling to supply on the terms 
provided in clause 22. Failure by the Con- 
tractor in such cases to seek the instruc- 
tions of fhe Architect before placing his 
order with a Nominated Supplier might be 
held to constitute a waiver by the Con- 
tractor of his rights under clause 22. 


Practice Note 20. It was the opinion of the 
Tribunal that Architects in issuing certifi- 
cates to the Contractor should as a matter 
of good practice inform each Nominated 
Sub-Contractor of the amount included 
therein for him. 


Practice Note 21. It was the opinion of the 
Tribunal that the Contract Documents 
should be prepared in duplicate, one copy 
being executed by either party or alter- 
natively both copies executed by both 
parties and exchanged. Each copy should 
be appropriately stamped. In the case of 
private clients it would be normal practice 
for the Architect to retain the Employer’s 
copy. In the case of contracts of public or 
local authorities where the Employer might 
retain his own copy in his own custody, 
the Architect should arrange for the pre- 
paration of a third copy for his own 
retention. 
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Practice Note 22. In reference to the pro- 
visions of Clause 2 of the Conditions of the 
R.I.B.A. Standard Form of Contract it was 
the opinion of the Tribunal that the Archi- 
tect should supply to the Contractor such 
reasonable number of additional copies of 
drawings as he might require at the net 
cost of printing. 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. In the House of Commons 
on 13 June the Minister of Town and 
Country Planning announced further Ex- 
emptions from Development Charge, i.e. 
Enlargement of a dwelling-house by 10 per 
cent. or 7,500 cubic ft. whichever is the 
greater. 

Rebuilding of a dwelling-house with 
simultaneous enlargement. 

Lateral conversion into flats of not more 
than three adjoining dwelling-houses, pro- 
vided they were in existence on 1 July 1948. 
This concession will also extend to war- 
destroyed houses in which there is an 
entitlement to a cost-of-works payment. 

The Central Land Board has _ been 
authorized by the Minister to waive the 
collection of Development Charge in these 
cases as from 13 June. 

Planning permission will be required for 
the lateral conversion, as also bye-law and 
Building Act consents. 

It will have been noted that the 1950 
General Development Order allows the 
enlargement of a dwelling-house up to a 
maximum of 4,000 cubic ft. without 
applying for planning permission. Until 
the Order is amended it would appear that 
planning permission will be required for 
the enlargement of a dwelling-house be- 
tween 4,000 and 7,500 cubic ft. Building 
Act and bye-law consent will also be re- 
quired. It may also be that the 7,500 cubic 
ft. will, in the Exemption Order, be pre- 
scribed as a maximum. 


Bungalows in Proposed National Park. The 
Minister has refused permission for the 
appellant to build two bungalows at Llan- 
wenarth Citra near Abergavenny in the 
proposed Brecon National Park. In dis- 
missing the appeal from the local planning 
authority’s decision the Minister said that 
in general, stronger justification than is 
required elsewhere needs to be shown by a 
person who wants to build a house for 
himself in a National Park, away from the 
towns and larger villages, and whose 
occupation does not require him to live 
there. 


Conservation of Nature in England and 
Wales. The Ministry have issued Circular 
No. 89 dated 19 June drawing the attention 
of local authorities to the National Parks 
and Access to the Countryside Act, 1949, 
and its provisions for Nature Conservation. 
The Act gives the Nature Conservancy 
powers for the establishment of national 
nature reserves, and until the full pro- 
gramme is in operation the Minister hopes 
that in the meantime planning authorities 
will assist in protecting these areas from any 
development which would impair their 
scientific value and consult with the Nature 
Conservancy at 91 Victoria Street, London, 





S.W.1, before allowing developments w ich 


might interfere with proposed na-ure 
reserves. 

Grant Regulations. The Ministry |.ave 
issued Circular 90, dated 20 June, refe: ing 
to the Town and Country Plan ing 
(Grants) Amendment Regulations, | )50 
(S.I. 1950, No. 706), which deal with va ua- 
tions for the acquisition of land and the 
settlement of compensation under the | 947 
Planning Act. In consequence, prev ous 


Circulars and the Explanatory Mernor- 
andum need revision as pointed out ind 
quoted in this Circular 90. 


Change in Town and Country Planning 
Appeals Procedure. Anyone who wishes to 
appeal under Section 16 of the 1947 
Planning Act against a decision of a local 
planning authority refusing permission to 
develop land should in future obtain his 
appeal form from the office of the Regional 
Controller of the Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning and not the head- 
quarters of the Ministry. Completed forms 
should also be sent to the Regional Con- 
troller. 

This change in procedure took effect on 
26 June. 

The following are the addresses of the 
Regional Controllers: 
Northern Region. Government Buildings, 
Kenton Bar, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
East and West Ridings. Government 
Buildings, Lawnswood, Leeds, 6. 
North Midland Region. Government 
Buildings, Chalfont Drive, Western Boule- 
vard, Nottingham. 
Eastern Region. Shaftesbury Road, Brook- 
lands Avenue, Cambridge. 
Southern Region. 26 Bath Road, Reading, 
Berks. 
South Western Region. 3/5 Woodland 
Road, Bristol, 8. 
Wales. 66 Park Place, Cathays Park, 
Cardiff. 
Midland Region. 1 Norfolk Road, Edg- 
baston, Birmingham, 15. 
North Western Region. Government Build- 
ings, Warwick Road South, Old Trafford, 
Manchester, 16. 
South Eastern Region. 66a Whitcomb 
Street, London, W.C.2. 


MINISTRY OF WORKS. The Control of 
Iron and Steel (No. 79) Order, 1950 
(S.I. 1950/829), came into operation on 
27 May. All types of steel may be acquired 
without licence or authorization as from 
that date, except steel sheet (18 in. wide or 
wider and under 3 millimetres thick), tin- 
plate, template or blackplate. ‘M’ Forms 
or I.S. authorizations are still required for 
these materials. 

Although control has been removed 
from the distribution of steel it has been 
decided by the Government that statistics 
of deliveries to the main consuming 
industries must be maintained, and the 
new procedure applicable to decontrolled 
steel is set out in an Order (S.I. 1950/873) 
which came into operation on 4 June 
(Press Notice. M.o.W./53/50. P.I. 151.) 


Bronze Age Burial Mound. Press Notice 
M.o.W./50/50. P.I. 232/2, states that a 
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farmer recently rendered himself liable to 
prosecution by destroying a barrow (pre- 
his:oric burial mound) scheduled by the 
Ministry of Works as an Ancient Monu- 
ment. Farmers and other owners of land 
should pay special attention to the risk of 


’ destroying these Monuments when plough- 


ing marginal land. Records of scheduled 
Monuments appear in the Local Land 
Charges Register, which should be searched 
as 1 routine step when land is purchased. 

Barrows are found principally in the 
Yorkshire Moors, Peak District, Cots- 
wolds, Mendips, South Downs, Salisbury 
Plein, Dorset, Quantocks, Devon, Corn- 
wail, Wales, Caithness and Galloway. 
The Cement Shortage. Press Notice M.o.W. 
/58A/50. P.I. 31 refers to the cement 
shortage and to economy measures that lie 
in the hands of builders themselves. 
Gauging mortar for brickwork with cement 
is possibly the largest single factor that can 
lead to a shortage and one where the maxi- 
mum saving is possible. By gauging mortar 
with lime not only are better results 
obtained, but two-thirds of the cement 
normally used are saved. 

By following the recommendations con- 
tained in the appendix to the Economy 
Memorandum issued by the Ministry of 


Works (obtainable free of charge on appli- 
cation to Room 617, Ministry of Works, 
Lambeth Bridge House, London, S.E.1, 
or at the Regional Offices of the Ministry) 
not more than 6-73 tons of cement (apart 
from pre-fabricated items, e.g. concrete 
tiles) need be used for building a normal 
brick house of 1,000 sq. ft. gross. This 
allowance should cover all cement require- 
ments, including oversite concrete or solid 
concrete ground floors, drains, paths, 
lintols, fences, etc. The higher figure should 
include rough-casting, although few houses 
require it where 11 in. cavity wall con- 
struction is used. Recommendations are 
made for suitable mixes for various pur- 
poses in house building. The Ministry of 
Works also issue Advisory Leaflet entitled 
‘Limes for Mortar’, No. 6, setting out the 
types of lime available and the work for 
which the various mixes are best suited. 
The leaflets are obtainable at H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 2d., or through any 
bookseller. (26 June 1950.) 


CHANGE IN LABOURERS’ RATES. As 
from 3 July 1950 the authorized rates pay- 
able to labourers in the Graded Districts 
will be as follows: 

London (within 12-miles circle). 2s. 64d. 


London (12-15 miles). 2s. 6d. 
Grade ‘A’ Districts. 2s. 5d. 
Grade ‘A1’ Districts. 2s. 44d. 
Grade ‘A2’ Districts. 2s. 4d. 
Grade ‘A3’ Districts. 2s. 33d. 
Liverpool (Special). 2s. 63d. 


This is a decision of the National Joint 
Council for the Building Industry, and is 
the Third Stage Adjustment arising from 
the Council’s ‘Notice of Amendment of 
Labourers’ Rates’ issued on 31 May 1949. 


MINISTRY OF EDUCATION. The 
Ministry have issued Circular 219, dated 
5 June, addressed to Local Education 
Authorities, referring to New Primary 
Schools in 1951. The Circular is too long to 
reproduce here, but it deals with the cost 
per place under varying conditions, and 
the circumstances under which the Minister 
would approve projects for one-class to 
four-class schools. Revised Regulations 
Prescribing Standards for School Premises 
are to be issued as soon as possible, and the 
intention is to prescribe minimum total net 
teaching accommodation, teaching storage 
areas and hall and hall storage areas in 
primary schools of all sizes. 





Book Reviews 


Index to the Town and Country Planning 
Act 1947. Practice Notes, the Regulations, 
etc., by Roland Collier. (Chartered Auc- 
tioneers’ and Estate Agents’ Institute.) 
2nd ed. 9} in. iv + 138 pp. 1950. 10s. 6d. 
This Index includes detailed references to 
the text of the Town and Country Planning 
Act and to the Statutory Instruments made 
under the Act; together with indices of the 
Central Land Board’s Practice Notes, the 


: Ministry’s Circulars, Bulletins of Selected 


* 





Appeal Decisions and official Forms, Pam- 
phlets and Announcements issued up to 
November 1949. 

The Index has been so prepared that 
quick reference can be made to the Act or 
other documents on any point, thus saving 
time and labour. To those whose practice 
requires constant use of the Act or Statu- 
tory Instruments the author’s work should 
be of much assistance. 

The Index is obtainable from the Char- 
tered Auctioneers’ and Estate Agents’ In- 
stitute, 29 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 
W.C.2, and it is.understood that the whole 
of the profits from the sale will be for the 
benefit of the Institute’s Benevolent Fund. 

CHARLES WOODWARD [4] 


Architecture of Social Concern in Regions 
of Mild Climate, by Richard Neutra. 
11 in. by 84 in. 221 pp. text illus. Sao Paulo, 
Brazil: G. Todtmann. [1948]. $12.95. 

Richard Neutra is the most practical of 
pioneer architects. For most of his life he 
has bent his essentially fine talents to the 
practical solutions of contemporary pro- 
blems of building in his adopted Californian 
country, so that the accumulation of his 
Output establishes what would be an 
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accepted vernacular in a country of slower 
change than America. 

There is no compromise in his blend of 
practical idealism; his solutions are dic- 
tated by his artistic acceptance of con- 
temporary materials, by a fine sense of 
spatial values and by the warmest identi- 
fication with the aspirations, the weak- 
nesses and the domestic economy of his 
clients. That is why I call him a practical 
idealist: it is the type I like; the most useful 
and least harmful. 

This book is about school building in 
tropical countries, in Porto Rico in par- 
ticular, and is the best treatise on the 
subject I know of. 

It is written with parallel texts in Portu- 
guese and English and consists of an exposi- 
tion of the social basis of contemporary 
architecture—of what makes our art a most 
potent instrument of re-integration in a 
world upset by over-materialism; and a 
practical examplar in the field of economical 
school building in Porto Rico, starting 
from the simplest form of bush village 
school and ranging from this to urban 
schools and community centres. 

To meet the twin problems of poverty 
and climate, Neutra has evolved the sim- 
plest and most economical reinforced con- 
crete framed structure with single pitch 
roof and light adaptable walls, including an 
ingenious and highly practical pivoted wall 
which, in the horizontal position, acts as a 
deep sun-break at a point where his high 
single pitch roof requires it, and liberates 
additional shaded teaching space. Over- 
sailing his roof on the low side without 
further support, and filling in wall space 
with essential cupboards, he achieves the 
all-time low in permanent economy, and 
without any sacrifice in nobility of expres- 
sion, since his scale is pitched to the large 
units of reinforced concrete construction, 


and these are in tune with the broad temper 
of his own mind. Thus children, who are 
fortunate enough to receive their first 
formal education in these buildings, will 
unconsciously be adapted to the order of an 
emerging world, and be by that extent more 
fitted to deal with their lives. 

Neutra goes on to expose the steps 
leading to the fulfilment of his designs, 
showing in detail the unit furniture and 
equipment which he has evolved to meet 
the intimate needs of scholars and teachers, 
how this fits into his structure, and what 
range of building types it serves. And there 
is no regimentation anywhere, but the 
perfected discipline of an architect’s mind 
applied to a problem so that the resultant 
building may be free: it is an object lesson 
in sense and sensibility. 

The format, with pages and small photo- 
graphs arranged like film strips, is not 
entirely to my taste and I should have liked 
more photos of finished school buildings 
and more complete plans of the hospital. 
But the essential material, for which tropical 
countries have been catling, is there and we 
should be the first people to use it. 

E. MAXWELL FRY [F) 


The Organization of Building Firms. A series 
of articles, &c. Builder, publ. 9} in. 32 pp. 
[1950.] 2s. 6d. 

Some articles reprinted from THE BUILDER 
by leading builders in various parts of 
the country on the organization of the 
medium-sized builders’ business. There is 
a foreword by the Minister of Works, 
and an introduction by Mr. Norman 
Longley, President of the N.F.B.T.E. 


The New Town of Stevenage. Stevenage 
Development Corporation. 9% in. 52 pp. 
incl. pls. Stevenage. 1949. 2s. 6d. 

This pleasantly dressed little book offers in 
easily digestible form the kind of informa- 
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tion that will be needed by people who 
contemplate living in the New Town or 
want to open a shop or build a factory 
there. It all looks very nice and encour- 
aging for them. 


Stede Hill. The annals of a Kentish home, 
by Robert H. Goodsall. 83 in. 210 pp. 
+ pls. +- folding map and tables. Endpaper 
maps. Headley Bros. 1949. £1 5s. 

R. H. Goodsall [F], the author of this book, 
also wrote Home Building (1924), Palestine 
Memories (1925), and Pictorial photo- 
graphy for amateurs, which are in the Insti- 
tute Library, and many others on various 
subjects; he was also joint author of the 
Grey Friars of Canterbury (1924, 1926). 

His latest work is a history of a house 
near Harrietsham village in Kent, but only 
a small part of it is of architectural interest. 
This Elizabethan house was altered in the 
late Georgian period, and restored (in the 
best sense) by the author in 1935-39. The 
architectural facts are in chapters one and 
four, but the illustrations are rather scat- 
tered. A plan before restoration is given 
but, curiously, not after; old views and 
exteriors, including a painting by the 
author (frontispiece), give an imperfect 
idea of the house, though photos taken 
before, during and after restoration are of 
interest. Charming outbuildings are also 
shown. In addition to th@e, views of other 
old buildings in the district give the book a 
wider topographical appeal: Harrietsham 
church and houses, Leeds Castle and two 
other churches, for example. 

Most of the book is genealogical. There 
are a bibliography and an index, which is 
full but does not sufficiently distinguish the 
buildings. The text printing is in old- 
fashioned ‘modern face’. The maps are 
chiefly historical. H. V. M. R. 


Architecture and the Spirit of Man, by 
Joseph Hudnut. 8} in. (vi) + 303 pp. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard U.P.; London: 
Oxford U.P. 1949. £1 16s. 
Joseph Hudnut, Professor of Architecture 
and Head of the Graduate School of Design 
at Harvard, enjoys a position among 
American architects today that is often 
compared with that of the late Sir Charles 
Reilly with the profession in England a 
few years ago. In this volume he has 
assembled twenty-four essays, many of 
which have previously appeared as single 
contributions to various leading trans- 
atlantic magazines. Threaded adroitly to- 
gether they form a_ nicely balanced 
exposition of a familiar theme—the need 
to express the spirit of our time by a truly 
contemporary architecture. Dean Hudnut 
is speaking, of course, to an American 
audience, but the British architect, planner 
and layman will find that the problems 
which he discusses are almost identical 
with those that ruffle the critics’ feathers 
here. Although he fathered the rebirth of 
the Bauhaus and Gropius school in 
America, the author was once a tradi- 
tionalist and is no blind partisan of the 
moderns, but an unimpassioned, gently 
irreverent supporter. 

This is a good book, scholarly, cheerful, 
sensible and witty, a little marred in its 
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appearance by an illiterate disregard for 
capital letters in the chapter headings— 
a piece of old-modish bauhausiness, 
echoing the twenties and unworthy of such 
distinguished publishers. Ee.F. 


Sound Absorbing Materials, by C. Zwikker 
and C. W. Kosten. 9} in. ix + 174 pp. text 
illus. New York, etc.: Elsevier Pubg. Co.; 
Lond.: Cleaver-Hume. 1949. £1 2s. 6d. 
This is a very good book—for physicists. 
The average architect will not be able to 
get much out of it. A complete theoretical 
treatment of the subject is given, but few 
practical applications. 


Die 48 Notkirchen [emergency churches]: 
Otto Bartning [and others], architects: 
103 in. by 8} in. (32) pp. incl. pls. [Heidel- 
berg. 1949.] 
In 1946 Professor Otto Bartning was 
approached by the German Evangelical 
Church Mission to work out a standard 
design for emergency churches to replace 
those destroyed during the war in the four 
zones. With the help of a small group of 
fellow architects and engineers and three 
building firms, a plan was evolved for a 
structure normally seating 450-500 people, 
which could be slightly modified in accord- 
ance with local requirements, and in which 
a simple wood frame and walls constructed 
from the bricks and rubble of ruined 
buildings were the main features. 

Forty-eight of these austere structures 
are being built. Two-thirds of the number 
have already been completed. All timber 
parts are mass-produced, and the average 
cost amounts to little more than half 
the figure for churches of conventional 
type. Particular care has been taken to 
make only a minimum use of materials 
suitable for housing. 

This booklet provides a pictorial record 
of these churches and some notes on 
methods of construction. Lie P: 


Treasure in the Caribbean. A First Study of 
Georgian Buildings in the British West 
Indies, by A. W. Acworth. (Georgian 
Group: Pubns. Sub-Committee, Georgian 
handbooks series.) 8} in. xi + 36 pp. + 
(33) pls. text plans. Pleiades Books, 1949. 
12s. 6d. 
It was fortunate that the West Indies were 
colonized during the period when the 
Georgian architectural tradition was in its 
heyday, for the colonists took to these areas 
the traditional forms of technique which 
they knew and practised. Hurricanes, earth- 
quakes, fire and decay have taken heavy 
toll, but even in the little that remains it is 
easy to appreciate how very delightful these 
West Indian townships must have been. 
The plantation houses of the ‘sugar’ 
islands and the military buildings of the 
garrison islands are perhaps the most indi- 
cative of the way in which the traditional 
forms of English classical architecture were 
modified to take into account the differ- 
ences of climate and available material. 
Fear of hurricanes in some islands gave rise 
to changes in plan form; the design of win- 
dows, balconies and hoods was adapted to 
combat the affects of strong sunlight. It is 
on points of detail such as these that Mr. 
Acworth in his little book does not give us 


very much information, particularly in his 
illustrations. The photographs are not \ 2ry 
good. Few give any indication of the deli zht 
of texture and play of light and shade, and 
not many show the detail of door, window 
and jalousie, hood and balcony which ¢: ves 
West Indian Georgian its character, cich 
island often producing its own variation on 
the same theme. One wonders why sme 
photographs could not have been drawn 
from other sources. It is also irritatins to 
find text and illustration separated, e.pe- 
cially in a book of this nature. 

Published information on this subject 
matter is scanty and Treasure in the 
Caribbean goes some way towards filling 
the gap. To those who know the West 
Indies, a little more factual information 
particularly regarding the origin of the 
military buildings would have been in- 
teresting, but it is doubtful if their intrinsic 
architectural value is sufficient to merit 
serious study. JOAN BURNETT [4] 


Eliel Saarinen, by Albert Christ-Janer. 
12? in. xii + 154 pp. text illus. Chicago: 

University of Chicago Press. 1948. $15. 
This is a somewhat pretentious book which 
may detract from rather than add to Mr. 
Saarinen’s reputation. The tone is set by 
the first illustration, which shows him in a 
studied attitude of cogitation at his drawing 
board. The text is not very readable, being 
written in the involved inflated jargon of 
art-criticism, that is rather more common on 
the other side of the Atlantic than it is here. 
As a reference book for Saarinen’s life 
and work it seems to be complete, and is 
very well illustrated. When one has the 
whole sequence of his work before one, the 
revolution in Saarinen architecture that 
occurred when Eero grew up and joined 

Eliel is most striking—and very welcome. 
M. HARTLAND THOMAS [F] 


Everyman’s Guide to Town and Country 
Planning, by Wilfred Gurney. 83 in. xiv + 
157 pp. Wimbledon: St. Botolph Pubg. 
Co. 1949. 7s. 6d. 

This book offers the general reader a pic- 
ture in broad outline of what planning is 
about. The author claims no more, but pro- 
vides in the appendices a most valuable 
bibliography of books and government 
publications essential to those who require 
a firmer grasp of the subject. 


An Introduction to Modern Architecture, 
by Neville Conder. (Introductions to 
Architecture series.) 9 in. by 7 in. 48 pp. + 
(48) pls. Art and Technics. 1949. 10s. 6d. 
Today, the Mistress Art is distressed by 
many importuning voices: some seek to 
beguile by their erudition, and succeed 
only in confounding; while others, irre- 
sponsible knaves, are bent on seduction for 
their own amusement. 

In this spate of talk it is, therefore, all 
the more welcome to come upon the honest- 
intentioned Neville Conder’s An Introduc- 
tion to Modern Architecture. In less than 
forty written pages (and some of these bear 
illustrations) the author has attempted to 
crystallize for us what contemporary stands 
for in architecture. All the major factors, 
influences, personalities involved in the 
development of the Modern Movement are 
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touched upon. The language is simple, the 
matter succinctly factual. 

I think the author has been too ambitious 
in his desire to condense so vast a subject 
into so short an essay. If it has all been said 
before, it can not have been said so quickly. 
One is left rather breathless and hustled. 
This is the common fault of the digest 
where important aspects have to be dis- 
missed in a sweeping sentence and too 


much can be only too lightly touched upon. 

Of what value is this slim volume? All 
architects and laymen can usefully read it 
and look at the thick wedge of illustrations 
making up the second half of the book. 
Incidentally, had these illustrations been 
more thoroughly and carefully captioned 
they could have been much more usefully 
integrated into the essay. To the young stu- 
dent the book should arouse his curiosity 


to look back a little and study the writings 
and works of the great pioneers such as 
Sullivan, Wright and Le Corbusier. To the 
architect who believes he has already ab- 
sorbed all that these pioneers (and their 
contemporaries) have to offer I am sure 
An Introduction to Modern Architecture 
will stimulate a little healthy soul-searching 
with perhaps some purification of their 


faith. 


DAVID DU R. ABERDEEN [F] 





Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


Session 1949-50. Minutes VIII 

At the Eighth General Meeting of the Session, 
1949-50, held on Tuesday 20 June 1950, at 
6 p.m. 

Mr. Michael Waterhouse, M.C., President, 
in the Chair. 

The meeting was attended by about 140 
members and guests. 

The Minutes of the One Hundred and 
Twelfth Annual General Meeting held on 
Tuesday 2 May 1950 having been published in 
the JOURNAL, were taken as read, confirmed and 
signed as correct. 

The following members attending for the 
first time since their election were formally ad- 
mitted by the President:— 

AS FELLOWS: 
C. St. C. Oakes, Thomas Sibthorp. 


AS ASSOCIATES: 

E. T. Allen, Norman Bell, B. S. D. Berger, T. F. 
Brown, A. L. Cavanagh, K. S. Cotton, M. L. 
Craven, A. J. Dyer, G. M. Fuller, J. E. 
Griffiths, J. T. Bowyer, Miss A. M. Moat, R. L. 
Moorcroft, D. E. Page, W. L. Smith, E. R. 
Vaughan. 

AS LICENTIATE: 

W. J. Sirrell. 

The Secretary having read the report of the 
scrutineers on the result of the Annual Election 
for the Council, the President declared that the 
members of the Council and the Honorary 
Auditors for the Session 1950-1951 were duly 
elected in accordance therewith. 

On the motion of the President, a vote of 
thanks was passed by acclamation to the scru- 
tineers for their labours, and was briefly re- 
sponded to by Mr. E. G. Allen [F], Chairman 
of the scrutineers. 

Professor William G. Holford, M.A., 
M.T.P.I. [F], then took the chair and a dis- 
cussion took place on ‘The Working of the 
Town and Country Planning Act 1947 as it 
affects the Architect’. 

The proceedings closed at 8 p.m. 

Building Surveying Examinations 

The R.I.B.A. Examination qualifying for can- 
didature as Building Surveyor under Local 
Authorities will be held at the R.I.B.A. on 4, 5 
and 6 October 1950. 

Applications for admission to the Examina- 
tion must be made not later than 18 August on 
the prescribed form to be obtained from the 
Secretary, R.I.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, 
W.1. 


COMPETITIONS 

Competition for Medical Buildings Extension, 

Edinburgh University 

The University of Edinburgh invite architects 

to submit designs in competition for an ex- 

tension to the Medical Buildings to be erected 

on a site on the north side of George Square, 

Edinburgh. 

— Mr. A. G. R. Mackenzie, A.R.S.A. 
F]. 


JULY 1950 


Premiums: 1,000 gns., 600 gns., 300 gns. 
Last day for submitting designs: 30 September 
1950. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary of the University, Edinburgh. 
Deposit £2 2s. 


Architectural Competition: Nairobi City Hall 

The Municipal Council of Nairobi, Kenya, in- 

vites architects resident in the United Kingdom 

and all British Dominions, Colonies and De- 

pendencies to submit designs in competition for 

new City Halls and Offices which it proposes to 

erect in Nairobi. 

Assessor: Prof. L. W. Thornton White [F], 
Cape Town. 

Premiums: £550, £450, £250. 

Last day for posting designs: 19 October 1950. 
Conditions may be obtained on application, 

preferably by air mail, to the Town Clerk, P.O. 

Box 651, Town Hall, Nairobi, Kenya. Deposit 

£2 2s. 

COMPETITION RESULT 


Proposed Memorial to the Royal Naval Patrol 
Service of the 1939-45 War, at Lowestoft 

1. F. H. Crossley, Dipl. Arch. (L’pool) [F]. 

2. H. St. John Harrison [F]. 

3. J. H. Finch [A]. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, May 
1950 

The R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination was 
held in London, Plymouth, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Leeds, Newcastle, Edinburgh and 
Belfast from 12 to 18 May 1950. 

Of the 760 candidates examined, 286 passed 
and 474 were relegated. The successful candi- 
dates are as follows:— 

Anderson, John 
Armitstead, J. C. 
*Arthur, J. D. 
Ashenden, Jeffrey 
* Askew, G. A. 
*Atkins, D. H. 
*Bailey, D. J. 
Bailey, Peter 


Bingham, K. S. 
Blakely, S. A. 
Booth, Albert 
Booth, D. S. 
Bottomley, Keith 
*Bourne, J. F. 
Bovingdon, L. R. 
Brown, Bryan G. 


Baker, G. A. Brown, Donald E. 
Baker, R. A. (Miss) *Brown, Geoffrey 
*Banks, K. G. *Brown, Gordon D. 
Banks, R. V. *Brown, Kenneth W. 


Barber, Philip 
Barnes, F. J. E. C. 


Buckingham, M. V. 
Burchett, P. A. 


Barns, C. W. Cade, W. B. 
Bartlett, J. L. Caffry, C. W. 
*Bartlett, P. A. Campbell, V. O. 
Batty, J. G. Cantwell, F. J. 
Beecham, P. H. Carlisle, D. G. 
Bell, C. J. Carpenter, E. C. T. 


Bell, Edward 
Benjamin, M. G. 
Benney, J. D. G. 
Benstead, K. B. 
Berresford, I. G. 
Biggs, F. P. G. 


*Carter, A. K. F. 
*Carter, C. H. 
Carter, G. G. 
Case, I. C. 
Chambers, R. T. J. 
*Charles, W. R. 


*Clowes, Jeffrey 


Hunter, W. F. R. 


Cocks, F. A. *Hutchinson, E. G. 
Collins, B. M. (Miss) Ingram, Alan 
*Cooper, D. R. James, Alan 
*Cory, R. H. James, D. A. 
*Couchman, G. N. James, F. G. 


Croxson, Godfrey 


James, Vivian 


Dalby, M. S. Jamieson, V. C. 
*Dale, D. G. Janes, E. c 
Davidson, G. K. Jarvis, G. F. S. 
Davies, M. E. (Miss) Jay, Maurice 
Davis, D. oO. Jefferies, P. M. 
*Dawbarn, D. M. (Miss) 
Deeley, D.S. Jelley, W. V. 
de la Mare, C. S. Jenkins, F. J. 
*Delia, A. R. F. *Jones, W. W. 
Dixon, H. R. M. *Jordan, R. V. 
Dixon, M. J. Jupp, G. A. 
*Doerr, A. E. Kearns, Derek 


Drawbridge, D. F. 
Dumpress, P. W. 


*Kemball, F. J. 
*Kennedy, P. A. 


Eckersall, I. E.(Mrs.) Kennett, R. A. G. 


Eginton, J. A. *Kerly, F. R. 
Edwards, W. B. *Kind, A. O. | 
Ellis, Gordon W. Kuvalekar, K. S. 
*Ellson, J. H. Lancashire, R. V. 
Eyres, Colin Larkin, G. D. 
Fernley, Clifford Latimer, J. R. 
Finch, M. R. Leech, D. J. 
Fisher, H. W. *Lees, H. D. 

Ford, D. J. Linsell, C. C. (Miss) 
Ford, J. H. Lloyd, D. C. 
Foster, J. G. H. *Lucas, M. E. 
Frame, T. J. *Ludlow, J. E. 
*Francis, J. W. Lumb, L. F. 
Fraser, Donald *McArthur, R. H. 
*Garrard, G. C. McCartney, H. M. 
*Gilham, K. E. *McHenry, P. A. L. 
Gordon, A. A. W. McLaughlin, M. S. 
Gould, G. A. (Miss) 

Graham, R. H. *McOuat, John 
Grant, G. C. Malyan, J. L. 
Gray, John Marsh, J. F. 


Green, S. M. (Miss) 
Gulwell, Wallace 


Marsh, Peter 
Marsh, Peter D. 


Gunzburg, A. L. Mason, C. E. 

(Mrs.) Masters, D. M. 
*Gurney, A. E. (Miss) 

Hacker, G. E. Maynard, P. L. 
Hadwick, Geoffrey Metcalf, Joan (Miss) 
Hagell, R. E. J. Michaels, L. J. 
Hague, Alan *Miles, P. L. 

Haigh, Brian *Miller, R. A. 

Haley, W. S. Mills, G. W. 
Hamilton, Thomas Miskin, G. M. 


Harrison, J. F. 
*Harrison, P. C. 
*Hartey, D. R. 


Montague, H. T. W. 
Morgan, P. A. (Miss) 
Morhaim, N. O. 


*Hatchard, G. F. Mullan, M. B. 
Hayton, J. D. *Munro, M. A. 
Head, D. @’E. Murray, Kenneth 
Heyward, Harold Murtagh, J. P. 
Heywood, J. H. Mutter, John 
Hickox, H. P. Myner, D. G. C 
Hills, B. H. F. *Neale, N. W. 
Hobbs, . M *Newman, _ - 
Hoon, J. Nicholls, 
Hooper, * M. (Miss) *Noblet, Joseph 
Hopkins, Phillip Nops, C. ag a 
Hudson, Brian *Norton, Peter 
Hughes, H. T. Noyek, A. H. 
Hunt, P. D. Oakley, J. H. 
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*Overy, J. J. 
*Owen, W. H. 
Park, D. M. H. (Miss) Tapp, D. R. 


*Sutcliffe, E. E. 
Swann, N. H. 


Parkes, N. E. Taylor, M. R. 
Parr, A. L. emperley, K. T. 
Parry, A. R. Thorington, W. P. 
Perkins, J. E.(Miss) *Thorne, D. H. 
Pilbrow, C. A. Topping, Alan 
Plastow, N. F. *Towler, F. J. 
Powis, F. J. Trenbath, W. R. 
Pratt, J. B. Tucker, L.. J. 
Prynn, B. L. Turgoose, L. D. 


Radinger, A. P. *Turner, A. C. 


*Ramsay, P. A. Turner, P. A. 
Reed, L. L Turton, B. C. 
Rees, E. L. Wacholder, G. W. 


*Reid, Alan Walker, F. H. H. 
*Richardson, R. J. H. *Walker, P. C. 


Rickman, Percy Walker, P. M. 
Rigby, J. I Walmsley, Alan 
*Ripley, K. F. Ward, G. W. 
Roberts, J. T. *Ward, M. H. 
Roe, R. K. B. *Wardell, T. J. W. 


Rothwell, K. A. 
Rottenberg, Gerson 


*Wareham, J. K. 
Waterfield, R. D. 


Rouse, J. L. *Weeks, L. A. 
Rushton, B. J. *Weitzel, A. H. R. 
Sanders, D. H. *West, J.C. J. 
Shaw, C. R. *West, N. J. 
Shaw, R. G. *Whateley, Brian 
Sheehan-Dare, J. G. *Whelan, K. P. 
Shinn, C. E Whiting, G. G. 
Silverwood, A. W. Whitworth, Fred 
Sinclair, D. C. Wickens, G. M. 
Sinclair, H. M. *Wilcox, B. R. 
Smart, C. B. *Williams, D. G. 
Smith, David L. *Wilson, Andrew 


Smith, Douglas A. C. *Wilson, J. A. 
Smith, Douglas H. Wilson, K. I. 
Smith, Peter Woodcock, G. N. 
Southam, R. F. Woodford, M. E. 
Staley, J. G. (Miss) Woods, Bilham 
Stephens, F. W. Woolfenden, Brian 
Stevenson, R.G.G. Worth, K. F. G. 
Stolberger, Howard Wragg. J. V. (Miss) 
Stoner, S. J. Wrightson, Michael 
*Sunter, G. G. Wyatt, Cedric 


*Subject to approval of History Thesis or 
Theses. 


The following candidates have also com- 
pleted their qualifications:— 


Hawkins, G. J. Robinson, R. F. 
Towns, A. Mm. LB. 
(Miss) 


Prizes for Public and Secondary Schools 
Jury: Mr. D. C. H. Jenkin [F], Mr. T. D. 
Goddard [A], Mr. Frank Hoar [F]. 

The R.I.B.A. offers annually for competition 
between boys and girls in Public and Secondary 
Schools, prizes totalling £10 10s. in value for 
the encouragement of interest in architecture. 
The competition is not open to those who have 
left school before the end of the Summer Term 
immediately preceding the closing date for 
entries. 

(a) A prize will be given for the best original 
essay of not more than 1,000 words illustrated 
by sketches dealing with a building or group of 
buildings with which the competitor is person- 
ally acquainted. It should be understood that 
the prize is not given for illustrations but for an 
illustrated essay. In any case no illustration may 
exceed foolscap size. The essays should indicate 
personal thought and judgment and should not 
be guide-book description of a building. The 
competitors should choose a building they like 
and should state their reasons for liking it. 

(b) A prize will be awarded for the best sketches 
or scale drawings of a building or part of a 
building in pencil, ink or colour. The sketches or 
scale drawings must be drawn from the original. 
Copies of photographs or other illustrations 
are not submissible. If measured drawings of 
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buildings are submitted they must be accom- 
panied by a statement that the buildings 
have been measured and drawn by the 
competitor. The original survey notes made on 
the site, from which the drawings were made, 
must also be submitted with the finished draw- 
ings. The size of each sheet must not exceed 
30 in. by 22 in. The quality of the building will 
be considered in awarding the prize. The name 
and position of the building should be stated. 

The work submitted in competition for these 
prizes should be sent flat or rolled, not folded, 
to the Secretary, Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 66 Portland Place, London, W.1, 
by the Headmaster or Headmistress of the com- 
petitor’s school and not by the competitor. 

Drawings and essays must be signed by the 
competitor and the name and address of his or 
her school clearly stated, and must be accom- 
panied by a declaration to the effect that the 
essay and/or drawings are his or her own un- 
aided work. The competitor’s age must also be 
stated. For the competition in 1950 all work 
must be sent so as to reach the Secretary, 
R.L.B.A., 66 Portland Place, London, W.1, by 
6 October 1950. 


ALLIED SOCIETIES 


Changes in Officers and Addresses 

West Yorkshire Society of Architects. President, 
Mr. C. E. Horsfall [LZ], Lord Street Chambers, 
Halifax. Hon. Secretary, Mr. Norman H. 
Fowler [F], Lloyds Bank Chambers, Vicar 
Lane, Leeds. 

North Wales Architectural Society. President, 
Mr. N. F. Shanks [A], Newham, Dinarth 
Park, Rhos-on-Sea. 

Northern Architectural Association. President, 
Mr. P. Clive Newcombe [F], 23 Eldon Square, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. Hon. Secretary, Mr. 
C. H. Errington [L], Victoria Buildings, 46 
Grainger Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Northamptonshire, Bedfordshire and Hunting- 
donshire Association of Architects. President, 
Mr. Walter Rosser [F], 20 Derngate, North- 
ampton. 


Royal Incorporation of Architects in Scotland 
The R.I.A.S. Annual Convention was held in 
Edinburgh from 2-3 June and the customary 
excellent weather was experienced. 

Proceedings began with the Annual General 
Meeting, with the President, Mr. Lockhart W. 
Hutson, O.B.E. [F], in the Chair. Fifty-seven 
members attended and the President R.I.B.A. 
and Secretary R.I.B.A. were also in attendance. 
After the adoption of the Minutes and the 
Annual Report Messrs. T. McCrae, T. Waller 
Marwick and T. S. Cordiner were elected as 
Incorporation representatives for the ensuing 
year. On the motion of Mr. Graham Hender- 
son, Mr. Hutson was re-elected President. He 
thanked members for the confidence they had 
shown in him and expressed the satisfaction of 
all members that Mr. Graham Henderson was 
to be the next R.I.B.A. President. 

After the President’s address members pro- 
ceeded to the forecourt of the City Chambers 
where the Convention photograph was taken, 
followed by a civic welcome by Lord Provost 
Sir Andrew Murray. During tea, those attend- 
ing had an opportunity of seeing photographs 
and plans of the winning designs in this year’s 
Prizes and Studentships competitions. 

The Annual Dinner was held at the North 
British Station Hotel where members were 
received by the President and his wife and the 
President R.I.B.A. and Mrs. Waterhouse. One 
hundred and eighty people attended the dinner. 
After the loyal Toasts, and of the Founder, the 
Chairman invited the President R.I.B.A. to 
present the R.I.B.A. Bronze Architecture 
Medal to Mr. D. S. R. Waugh, surviving partner 
of the firm of T. Harold Hughes and Waugh 


who designed the Reading Room in Glasgo., 
University. The widow of Professor Hughes 
who is herself an architect was present. 

Mr. E. G. Wylie, C.B.E., M.C. [F] proposed 
the toast of ‘The City of Edinburgh’. Praisins 
Edinburgh he said that city, the head- 
quarters of the Church, the Senators of the 
College of Justice and of banks, was truiy 
Scottish, possessing an atmosphere of her own 
and a record steeped in history. Senior Magis- 
trate Bailie Romanes replied to the toast. 

The toast of the ‘Architectural Profession’ 
was proposed by Mr. John Cameron, D.S.C., 
K.C., Dean of the Faculty of Advocates and 
the President, R.I.B.A., responded to the toast, 
saying that architects can not flourish unless 
they are busy and happy. He thought there 
was a danger of our losing real pride in ou! 
jobs. There was a danger of too much equality ; 
each should endeavour to produce something 
better than his neighbour. The toast was also 
responded to by Mr. Lockhart Hutson, Presi- 
dent, R.I.A.S. 

The toast of ‘The Guests’ was proposed by 
Mr. Leslie Grahame-Thomson, R.S.A., F.S.A., 
Scot. [F] and acknowledged by Mr. G. L. 
Orchard, President of the Scottish National 
Building Trades Federation Employers. 

The meeting closed with a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman proposed by Mr. J. F. Ford [F]. 
The Chairman in reply expressed satisfaction 
that the City had as the Lord Dean of Guild a 
member of the architectural profession. Danc- 
ing followed the Dinner. 

The following day the party went by coach to 
Tranent and thence to Winton Castle where an 
enjoyable time was spent in seeing this fine 
building. Lunch was provided by the Edin- 
burgh Architectural Association at the Marine 
Hotel, Gullane, before continuing the tour to 
Dirleton Castle where the party were shown 
over by Mr. J. Wilson Paterson, C.V.O., 
M.B.E., F.S.A., Scot. [4] Senior Architect of 
the Ministry of Works in Scotland. The selec- 
tion of Greywalls Hotel, Gullane, for tea was an 
appropriate one as it enabled members and 
guests to renew practical acquaintance with 
the work of Sir Edwin Lutyens. All agreed that 
the Convention this year had once more been 
most satisfactory. 


GENERAL NOTES 


Decorations and Distinctions 

Mr. W. H. G. Dobie [A] and J. B. Hall [A] 
have been awarded the Territorial Efficiency 
Decoration (see Supplement to LONDON 
GAZETTE, 16 June 1950). 


The Lethaby Scholarship 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings awards the Lethaby Scholarship to 
one student annually for him to acquire know- 
ledge of the methods used and approved by the 
Society in the repair of old buildings. The 
Scholarship, is for six months and is £80 in 
value. The student, who should have passed the 
R.I.B.A. Final Examination, visits places 
where repairs are being carried out and works 
on each long enough to gain a thorough know- 
ledge of the methods employed. He also ac- 
companies members of the Technical Advisory 
Panel on visits of inspection, prepares draft 
reports for criticism by the Panel and keeps a 
detailed notebook of all cases he examines. The 
purpose of the training is to equip the student 
with the specialized skill in using the contruc- 
tional methods of former ages and with the 
principles underlying sympathetic repair, a 
technique that is not nowadays fully taught 
elsewhere. Application should be made to the 
Secretary, Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings, 55 Great Ormond Street, London, 
W.C.1, before 30 August. 
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R.1.B.A. Cricket Club 

The R.LB.A. Cricket Club held their annual 
fixture with the Blue Circle Cricket Club on 
Sunday 4 June at Snaresbrook, and as usual a 
most enjoyable day was spent by the team and 
its supporters. After an exciting game the 
R.1.B.A. were successful in repeating last year’s 
performance by a win of 20 runs. 


RIB.A. 
\. Marlow c Clark b Paddison............ 22 
D. ™ Robinson c Clark b Hulme......... 8 
P. Bynoe c and b Gellatly.................. 16 
L. H. Hammond lbw b Paddison......... 8 
C. A. R. Norton lbw b Paddison......... 28 
F. C. Cooper lbw b Paddison............... 12 
R. R. Fairbairn b Paddison............... 4 
P. Winton-Lewis b Paddison............... 0 
R. G. Syms. b: Paddison:..:...:.....0-00505% 8 
J..G.. Batty c Hulme b Nelson............ a 
1D: Si. RAVE BOC OW cn cciscececcscscssens 5 
GRNAS ce seisteusiccosssns 17 
TE RUAD sscpessdsaccatsors 133 


Bowling 
paddison 7 for 36. 


Blue Circle 


3. Pi. TE RIS 6 BGO ao c5<<oscesccenesoseses 
C. Clark c Fairbairn b Bynoe............ 
W. Gellatly b Cooper...............0+000 
G. Paddison c Hammond b Norton... 
WIRE Wi BY HGO ss <005c05sereseveeservoens 
PRUE OW INOIOD << osc seascnssscdesencves 
W. Casper 8 COGiel.xs.ccs.ccescceosees 
A. ‘Goddard not Out. ..-0-.60.0c6secssess 
F. Nelson c Taylor b Norton............ 

: Kendrick bo Byn0:...5..-<0..s0cseeseses 
Learmouth b Bynoe..............:0+0+++ 

ROS. .5s5cces pescnrnes 
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Total 
Bowling 
Bynoe 5 for 45, Norton 3 for 16, Cooper 
2 tor 7. 

Further members to the Club are always 
welcomed and should apply to R. R. Fairbairn, 
81 Piccadilly, W.1 
R.I.B.A. Golfing Society vy. L.M.B.A. Golfing 
Society 
The Annual Match between the R.I.B.A. Golf- 
ing Society and the L.M.B.A. Golfing Society 


was played at West Hill Golf Club, Brook- 
wood, Surrey, on Tuesday 13 June. 

Singles were played in the morning and four- 
somes in the afternoon, and the result was a 
win for the Builders by 10} matches to 7}. 


R.I.B.A. Golfing Society 
The annual summer meeting of the Society 
was held at Brancaster once more on the 
week-end | and 2 July. 

This fixture was well attended by seventeen 
members, including the President, Sir Giles G. 
Scott. The weather was perfect, but the dry 
conditions made scoring very difficult. The 
results were as follows:— 

The President’s Prize 

Won by W. R. F. Fisher, 37} points. 
Runner-up: A. V. Farrier, 354 points. 

The Captain’s Cup 

Won by W. R. F. Fisher, 84/9/75. 

Runner-up: John Grey, 85, 8/77. 

The Four-ball Bogey Competition 

Won by R. Scott and F. T, Smith, with a score 
of 5 up. 

Runners-up were : Alan Scott and H. St. John 
Harrison, with a score of 3 up. 





Notes from the Minutes of the Council 


MEETING HELD ON 20 JUNE 1950 
Appointments: 
(A) General Council for the National Registra- 
tion of Plumbers: Annual General Meeting: 
R.I.B.A. Representative: Mr. Edward G. 
Wylie [F], President of the Glasgow Institute 
of Architects. 
(B) Advisory Council on Building Research and 
Development: R.I.B.A. Representative: Sir 
Lancelot Keay (Past President) and Mr. T. 
Cecil Howitt [F]—nominated for reappoint- 
ment by the Minister of Works. 
(C) R.L.B.A. Representatives on B.S.I. Com- 
mittees: L. A. Chackett [F], B/10—Standard 
Definitions and Tests for Fire Resistance and 
Incombustibility ; R. A. Cooksey [F], CHE /18 
Metallic Finishes; G. M. Kingsford [F], 
CEB /6/8—Cast Stone ; SFE/6—Chimneys and 
Flues ; A. H. Ley [F], HIB/7—Cisterns, Tanks 
and Cylinders ; HIB, 15—Pressed Steel Gal- 
vanized Rainwater Goods ; MEE 92/1—Mild 
Steel Sectional Tanks ; MEE /92,2—Cast Iron 
Sectional Tanks ; P. Lingwood [A], MEE 47— 
Pipe Fittings, Connections and _ Fittings ; 
MEE /47/2—Unions ; STB/4—Roofing Slates ; 
R. M. V. Messenger [A], NFE/8/3—Zinc 
Sheets for Roofing Purposes; NFE 22/1— 
Lead Sheet and Strip for Building Purposes ; 
NFE/22/2—Lead Pipes and Fittings; NFE 
22/2/1—Lead Traps; A. H. Neave [A], 
SAB/1—Sinks and Lavatory Basins ; SAB 3— 
Baths ; G. Newell [A], TIB/6;5—Performance 
of Flush Doors ; M. Pearlman [A], FHB/— 
Farm and Horticultural Buildings Industry 
Standards Committee ; FHB/!—General Pur- 
poses Farm Buildings ; FHB/1/1—General 
Purposes Farm Buildings (Drafting) ; HIB 16 
Cast Manhole Covers and Road Fittings ; 
WPC/2—Wood Preservative Creosote ; F. R. 
Pite [A], HIB/12—Metal Windows ; HIB 12 2 
Aluminium Alloy Windows ; B. W. Stuttle 
[Retd. F], CEB/5—Sand Lime Bricks ; MEE 
47—Pipe Fittings, Connections and Fittings ; 
MEE/47/2—Unions ;__ S/14—Manufacturers' 
Catalogue Sizes; R. T. Walters [A], TIB/- 
Timber Industry Standards Committee ; TIB/1 
Grading of Timber ; TIB/3—Definitions and 
Nomenclature of Timber; TIB/5—Use of 
Timber in Building Construction; TIB/6— 
Joinery ; TIB/6/6—Grading of Joinery Timber; 
TIB/12—Wood Wool Slabs. 
R.I.B.A. London Architecture Bronze Medal: 
The Secretary reported that the Jury entrusted 
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with the award for the three years ending 31 
December 1949, had made the award in favour 
of The Wells House (Housing Scheme), Well 
Walk, Hampstead, designed by Mr. C. H. 
James, R.A. [F]. 


Presentation of Royal Gold Medal to Mr. Eliel 
Saarinen (Hon. Corresponding Member): The 


Secretary reported that the Detroit Chapter of 


the A.I.A. had consented to arrange a presenta- 
tion ceremony at their Inaugural General Meet- 
ing on the 6 September 1950. It was agreed to 
send an expression of appreciation and greet- 
ings to the President and Council of the Detroit 
Chapter for the occasion. 


Lord Mayor’s ‘Thanks from Britain’ Fund: It 
was agreed to make a subscription of 100 gns. 
to the Lord Mayor’s ‘Thanks from Britain’ 
Fund. 


Lecture on ‘Building Stones of London’: The 
Council approved a recommendation of the 
Architectural Science Board that a joint meet- 
ing between the Institute and the Society of 
Chemical Industry should be held on the 19 
October 1950, at which a lecture would be given 
on ‘Building Stones of London’ by Mr. R. J. 
Schaffer of the Building Research Station. 


Festival of Britain, 1951: The Council approved 
the formation of a Festival Sub-Committee to 
co-ordinate the various activities proposed for 
the Institute in connection with the 1951 
Festival. In this connection an exhibition ‘A 
hundred years of British Architecture’ which 
would include a review of contemporary work, 
was approved in principle and also the prepara- 
tion of an information service dealing with 
English buildings. 


Report of the Junior Organization Committee: 
The Council considered a final report of the 
Junior Organization Committee which set out 
the opinions expressed by Allied Societies, 
Branches, Chapters and the schools. The Coun- 
cilconcurred in the view expressed by the Com- 
mittee that there was no evidence of a wide- 
spread desire for any form of centralized or 
co-ordinated Junior Organization and that the 
interests of students would best be served by 
the active co-operation of the Allied Societies 
in sponsoring local interests and activities. 


British Architects’ Conference: A hearty vote of 
thanks was passed unanimously in favour of the 


President and Council of the Bristol Society of 
Architects and of those who assisted in the 
recent successful Conference at Bath and 
Bristol. 

The Council also approved a recommenda- 
tion from the Allied Societies’ Conference that 
the British Architects’ Conference in 1952 be 
held in Edinburgh, and in 1953 at Folkestone 
or Canterbury. 

It may be recalled that the Conference in 
1951 is to be held in Belfast. 


Birthday Honours: The congratulations of the 
Council were conveyed to the following mem- 
bers on whom His Majesty the King had con- 
ferred awards: C.B.E.—W. H. Godfrey [F], 
Thomas E. Scott [F] ; O.B.E.—Brian Bell [F], 
T. Smith Shearer [F]; M.B.E.—C. Terry 
Pledge [A]. 


Membership: The following members were 
elected: As Fellows, 8; As Associates, 125; 
As Licentiates, 8 ; Students: 103 Probationers 
were elected as Students. 


Applications for Election: Applications for 
election were approved as follows: Election, 
10 October 1950: As Fellows, 13 ; As Associates 
37: As Licentiates, 7. Election 14 November 
1950 (Overseas Candidates): As Fellows, 2 ; 
As Associates, 11. 


Resignations: The following resignations were 
accepted with regret: Charles Frederick Sutton 
Butt [F], Mrs. Betty Muriel Kelway Rutt- 
ledge [A], William Sutcliffe [4], Harold Carter 
[L], William Constable [ZL]. 


Applications for Transfer to Retired Members’ 
Class under Bye-law 15: The following applica- 
tions were approved: As Retired Fellow: Tom 
Trevor Sawday ; As Retired Associate: Walter 
Monckton Keesey. 


Obituary: The Secretary reported with regret 
the death of the following members: Field- 
Marshal The Right Hon. Earl Wavell, G.C.B., 
GCS, GC.LE., C.M.G.,. MC. (Hon. Ff); 
The Right Hon. Sir Leslie Frederic Scott, K.C., 
Godfrey Lionel Broadbent [F], Robert David 
Jones [F], William Ralph Low [F], Sir George 
Herbert Oatley, LL.D., R.W.A. [F], William 
Henry Adams [Retd. F], Clement Stretton 
[Retd. F], Eustace Godfrey Bird [A], Percy 
Wells Lovell, B.A., F.S.A. [4], Donald Ele 
Pilcher [A], Henry Arthur Battley [Retd. A], 
Jack Bruce Johnston [Retd. A], John Davis [ZL], 
Harry Percivale Gill [Retd. L], Richard Evered 
Haymes [Retd. L], Christopher Bryan Beaves 
Bond [Student], Mrs. Joan Mackay [Student]. 
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Obituaries 


Eustace G. Bird [A] died in Barrie, Canada on 
2 April. He was 79. A member of the Royal 
Architectural Institute of Canada, Mr. Bird 
designed many Toronto buildings, as well as 
hospitals and other buildings in the United 
States, England and Europe. Mr. Bird studied 
in Toronto, New York and Europe, started 
practice in Toronto in 1895 and later joined 
the firm of Carrére and Hastings in New York, 
practising under the name of Carrére and 
Hastings and Eustace G. Bird. He opened a 
Toronto branch of that firm, and a few years 
later again practised on his own account. 

Among the buildings he designed were the 
Canadian Exposition Building for the Canadian 
National Railways at the Wembley Exhibition, 
head office of the Canadian Bank of Toronto, 
Royal Bank Buildings in Toronto and Winni- 
peg, Transportation Building, Montreal and 
Bishop Field College, St. John’s, Newfound- 
land. The Bank of Hamilton Building in King 
Street, Toronto, was Toronto’s first skyscraper 
and Mr. Bird was its architect. 

Prior to the second world war, he retired to 
live at his summer home ‘The Sanctuary’, near 
Allandale, and a winter home at Barrie. He was 
a keen golfer and vachtsman, being a member 
of the Royal Canadian Yacht Club. 


Robert Henry J. Mayhew, F.R.I.C.S. [F]. The 
death is recorded of Mr. Robert Henry J. 
Mayhew at his home at West Worthing, on 
6 April 1950. Mr. Mayhew was elected Asso- 
ciate, R.I.B.A., in 1901 and Fellow in 1923. 
For 29 years from 1911 he was District Sur- 
veyor for Bethnal Green, Hackney, and Stoke 
Newington, and from 1926-40 for the Borough 
of Southwark. Until 1948 he acted as an 
examiner for the Royal Institution of Char- 
tered Surveyors. In 1930 he was made a Free- 
man of the City of London and was also a 
Liveryman of the Carpenters’ Company. 


Robert David Jones, M.T.P.I. [F]. The following 
appreciation has been received from Mr. T. 
Alwyn Lloyd [F], of Cardiff :— 

“R.D.”, as he was familiarly known to a wide 
circle of friends, died at Cardiff on May 14 at 
the age of 56, after being in poor health for 
Some time. He was a native of Portmadoc, 
North Wales, and was articled to the Anglesey 
County Architect. Subsequently, he was in 
practice in Caernarvonshire and was responsi- 
ble for various buildings there, including banks 
at Pwllheli and Criccieth. He served in the 
first world war, being severely wounded at 
Gallipoli, and obtained a Kitchener Scholar- 
Ship at the Liverpool University School of 
Architecture. In later years he went abroad to 
take up a Colonial appointment in Africa, and 
then returned to this country on the staff of the 
Ministry of Health. He was a Housing, and 
later a Town Planning, Inspector, and in that 
office conducted many public enquiries in 
England and Wales. At the beginning of the 
second world war he was transferred to the 
Welsh Board of Health in Cardiff for emer- 
gency duties. 

‘On the formation of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning in 1942, he became the 
first Planning Officer for Wales at the Regional 
Office in Cardiff, and continued in that 
responsible position until his death. His fluent 
Welsh speech was of added assistance in his 
work in many parts of the Principality; shrewd 
common sense, a quiet sense of humour, and 
innate kindliness were invaluable assets in 
official contacts, and in personal relations. He 
was always a hard worker, and never spared 
himself in discharging his responsibilities. He 
took an interest in professional affairs and was 
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a member of the Executive of the South Wales 
Branch of the Town Planning Institute, and 
other organizations for some years. His chief 
relaxation was golf, at which he had a low 
handicap, as an active member of the Cardiff 
Golf Club. . 

‘The news of his death in early middle age 
came as a Shock to his friends, and “R.D.” will 
be greatly missed by all those who were privi- 
leged to know him.’ 


William Lionel Eves, M.B.E. [F]. Mr. Eves 
was educated at Oundle and was trained in 
London. He was appointed Assistant Surveyor 
(part time) to Uxbridge Local Board of Health 
(later Uxbridge Urban District Council) in 
1888; his father, George Eves, being the Sur- 
veyor. He succeeded his father as Surveyor 
upon the former’s death in 1892, and held the 
office until 1929, when an amalgamation of 
districts took place, after which he continued 
in the service of the Council as their Architect. 
He was still acting as architect for some of the 
Council’s Housing Schemes at the time of his 
death. He received the M.B.E. for his local 
government services some years ago. 

In private practice Mr. Eves was responsible 
for building and remodelling many new 
licensed houses, including The Vine, Hill- 
ingdon, The Lady Margaret, Southall, and 
The Peggy Bedford, Harmondsworth. He was 
the architect of the new administrative block 
and Cubicle and Ward Blocks at Uxbridge 
Isolation Hospital in 1938, and of several 
hundred council houses for Uxbridge Council, 
and he laid out many recreation grounds in the 
district. 

Eves was a great sportsman, played football 
as a young man, and was an excellent cricketer. 
He was a keen angler and a first-class shot. He 
continued in practice at 54 High Street, 
Uxbridge, until his death on 19 April, 1950, 
being at his office regularly until two days 
before this occurred. 


Clement Stretton [Ret. F], of Knighton Road, 
Leicester, died on — May. Mr. Stretton was 71. 
A friend writes :- 

‘By the recent passing of Clement Stretton, at 
the age of 71, the R.I.B.A. and the Leicester 
Society of Architects have each lost a faithful 
member. He was the Jast remaining bearer of 
a family name held in successive generations by 
well-known residents in Leicester since 1699, 
of which city his lawyer grandfather was twice 
Mayor. 

‘Born in 1879 and educated locally, he was 
articled to the late Stockdale Harrison [F] in 
1896, won a bronze medal for building con- 
struction in the South Kensington Examina- 
tions and qualified for election as Associate 
R.L.B.A. in 1901. 

‘He commenced practice in Leicester in 1904 
and was responsible for the design and erection 
of a variety of factory buildings, a Roman 
Catholic Church at Aylestone, and, in associa- 
tion with Mr. George Nott [F], the well-known 
Leicester Palais-de-Danse, and a vast amount 
of domestic work of all kinds, including some 
excellent maisonette flats. Owing to ill-health 
he retired from practice in 1947. 

‘He joined the Leicester Society in 1896 as a 
pupil-member and in due time served it con- 
scientiously and well as Hon. Secretary for 
15 years, became its President in 1935-37, 
worthily representing its members on the 
R.I.B.A. Council and at the Allied Societies’ 
Conference till 1939. 

‘He was a keen sportsman, golfer and 
motorist and during many years he systemati- 
cally visited every church and building of historic 
interest in Leicestershire, and his notes and 
sketches of these in three large volumes formed 
the most valuable basis from which the 
National Buildings Record for the city and 


county was compiled during the late war and, 
thanks to his kindness, these volumes are now 
in the Society’s Reference Library. He served 
in the first world war and was married in 1906 
He leaves a widow and two daughters. 

‘He never sought the limelight but his quiei 
manner, unselfish character, sound judgment, 
and keen sense of humour have exercised ; 
deep influence on the Society’s affairs and mac; 
him highly esteemed and respected by a wid: 
circle of professional and other friends.’ 


Percy W. Lovell, F.S.A., B.A. [A], of Leicester, 
who died on 6 June, was a member of the 
Leicester Diocese Advisory Council. He was the 

honorary organizing secretary of the London 

Society from its inception in 1912 until his re- 

tirement in 1940. Mr. Lovell was a representa 

tive of the London Society on the Thames 
Bridges Conference which met from 1925 to 
1933. He also served for many years on the Art 
Standing Committee. He was 72. 

Mr. W. R. Davidge [F] writes :— 

‘All who at any time have taken part in the 
work of the London Society will feel a sense 
of personal loss in the passing of Percy Lovell. 
As Secretary of the London Society for a 
quarter of a century until his retirement to 
Leicester in 1940, Lovell threw his great en- 
thusiasm and driving power into the work of 
stimulating Londoners to take a wider concern 
for the beauty and orderly development of 
their capital city. 

‘In the early days of the London Society, Sir 
Aston Webb was fortunate to have at his right 
hand so keen a voluntary worker as Percy 
Lovell, who freely gave his time and energies to 
any and every constructive effort for the 
preservation and improvement of all that is 
best in London. 

‘As Secretary also of the London Survey 
Committee he acquired a wealth of knowledge 
as to its architectural and historical develop- 
ment and was ever keen and watchful to protect 
its ancient buildings and amenities. The care of 
the future by means of adequate town planning 
was one of the first objectives of the London 
Society. Even so long ago as the first world war 
of 1914-18, Percy Lovell was instrumental, 
with the backing of the R.I.B.A., in getting 
together a team of architects, working in six 
sections, to draw up a plan for the future of 
London and Greater London. This great plan 
was published in portfolio form in 1919—the 
first forerunner of all the plans for London 
which have since been produced and several 
years before the L.C.C. itself took any practical 
interest in town planning. 

‘This was followed a couple of years later by 
a massive volume, London of the Future, to 
which a number of writers contributed under 
the general editorship of Sir Aston Webb, but 
the guiding hand throughout was that of Percy 
Lovell, to whom London and the spirit of 
London was a constant ideal’. 


Harold Frank Riley [L] was a partner in the 
firm of Morris and Riley, of Liverpool. He was 
architect of the Ocean Club and Plimsoll House 
for the Liverpool Seaman’s Welfare Board and 
of various garage premises and maritime stores 
in Liverpool. He designed the multiple stores 
for F. W. Woolworth and Co. Ltd. and Little- 
woods Ltd., in Liverpool. His death occurred 
on 26 June. 

Mr. S. Morris [L] carries on the practice at 
18 Hackins Hey, Liverpool, under the style of 
Morris and Riley. 


Reginald William Jackson [L] died on 7 April 
last at Halton, Lancaster, aged 68. He was the 
fifth son of the late Mr. Samuel Jackson, 
architect, of Weymouth. He assisted his father 
at Weymouth until 1912, when he took an 
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ippointment with a firm at Lancaster and then 
cerved in the first world war. On its termina- 
tion he commenced practice in Lancaster 
where he became one of its well-known 
citizens. 

His principal architectural works were the 
Parish Hall, Scotforth, the Cross Keys Hotel, 
Lancaster, the George Hotel, Torrisholme, 
premises for the Co-operative Society in 
Regent Street, Morecambe, alterations and 
additions to the Lancaster Co-operative So- 
ciety’s central premises and many branch shops 
or that Society in Lancaster and district. He 
designed several private houses in the Lan- 
caster area, and his home, The Boat House, on 
the bank of the River Lune at Halton was ex- 
tended and developed with commendable taste. 

Mr. Jackson’s brother, Mr. Sydney A. 
Jackson [ZL], who originally practised for 
12 years with the firm of Harrison, Hall and 
Moore, architects, Church Street, Lancaster, 
now practises in Dorchester and Mr. Reginald 


Jackson’s first introduction to the city of his 
adoption was in 1912 when he went to work 


with his brother, Sydney, in the offices of 


Harrison, Hall and Moore. 


Thomas William Whipp, F.R.I.C.S. [A], 
aged 70, died on 28 June last at Scarborough, 
in the North Riding of Yorkshire, where he had 
practised for 45 years. Mr. Whipp, who was 
the ‘Father’ of the architects in that resort, 
became an Associate R.I.B.A. in 1902. After a 
period with the London County Council he 
commenced practice in 1905 at Scarborough, 
where he was responsible for much interesting 
work, most of which was characteristic of his 
leaning towards the classical. Many of his 
domestic buildings were designed in continu- 
ance of the Georgian tradition. In all instances, 
proportion and attention to even the smallest 
detail were evident, as any erring local con- 
tractor always learnt. In the first great war he 
served in the old R.N.A.S. at Dunkirk and 
other parts of the Channel coast. In the 1939-45 


war he acted as Assessor on the War Damage 
Commission in the Scarborough area. Mr. 
Whipp was also a surveyor of long-standing. 
He was President of the York and East 
Yorkshire Architectural Society in 1912. 


Thomas William Sharpe [Z] died on 10 June 
last in the Yeatman Hospital, Sherborne, 
Dorset. Mr. Sharpe had been Architect to the 
Sherborne Urban District Council since 1943 
when he drew up the plans for the Aged Per- 
sons’ Home, now known as Durrant, Close. 
There were 52 dwellings in this scheme. Mr. 
Sharpe was also architect to the Sherborne 
School for Girls and he practised in Sherborne. 

He served in the first world war, and before 
going to Dorset, he was the architect of the 
Dewsbury and District General Infirmary and 
of the works and canteen premises of James 
Smith and Sons at Ravensthorpe. In Dorset he 
designed school buildings in the inter-war years 
and was the architect of many farm buildings 
and houses. 





Membership Lists 


ELECTION: 20 JUNE 1950 


The following candidates for membership were 
elected on 20 June 1950: 


AS FELLOWS (8) 


Bartlett: Harold Edward [A 1933], Melbourne, 
Australia. 

Brittain: Thomas Arnold [A 1943], Widnes. 
Corlett: Wilfred Shimmin, A.M.T.P.1. [A 1930], 
Kuala Lumpar, Malaya. 

Devereux: Alan Henry, B.A. (Arch.) (Lond.) 
[A 1931]. 

Morter: Philip Sidney Pelham, Dipl.Arch. 
(L’pool) [A 1932]. 

Neel: George Edric, M.A., A.M.T.P.I. [4 1938]. 
Rinaldi: Raymond Clement [A 1937], Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 

Roberts: Charles William [A 1936], Exeter. 


AS ASSOCIATES (125) 


Abbott: Henry, Abersoch, Caernarvonshire. 
Atkinson: Basil Norman. 

Bailey: Digby Blair, Bristol. 

Bailey: John Desmond, Dundonald, Co. Down. 
Baldwin: Kenneth, Brighouse, Yorks. 

Baynes: Edward Anthony John. 

Begbey: David Charles, Beckenham. 

Boal: Alexander Mather (Major), M.C., Dipl. 
Arch. (Leeds), Harrogate. 
Borkowf: Riva (Miss), (Rand), 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Bradley: Peter Guy, Dip. Arch. (The Poly- 
technic), Southborough. 

Brimicombe: Millicent Anne (Mrs.). 
Broodryk: Cornelius Almeroe. 

Browne: Kenneth George. 

Burden: Godfrey Wilfred, Chester. 

Burrows: Monica Elizabeth (Miss), Dip.Arch. 
(Leics.). 

Chapman: Dennis Edward. 

Clark: Peter Lewis, Bradford. 

Clarkson: Harry, Widnes. 

Clayton: Dorothy Joan (Miss), Dipl.Arch. 
(L’pool), Stamford. 

Coleridge: Francis Stephen, D.S.C. 
Connell: David Edward, B.Arch. (Rand), 
Johannesburg, S. Africa. 

Cooper: Charles Geoffrey, Dip. Arch. (Nott’m), 
Nottingham. 

Crockett: Godfrey Mercier, Dublin. 

Crump: Denis Hincksman, Croydon. 
Cullingworth: Patrick John, Dip. Arch. (Leics), 
Leicester. 

Cunnington: Pamela Mary (Miss). 

Dawes: Alan Trevor, Dip.Arch. (Nott’m), 
Derby. 


B.Arch. 
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Day: Alexander Charles, Manchester. 

Dennis: Oliver Rothwell, Dip.Arch. (Man- 
chester), Manchester. 

Doe: Donald Brian, Oakham, Rutland. 
Donnan: Arthur Hawthorne, Dorchester. 
Dovey: George Chadwick, Wallasey. 
Fairbrother: Arthur, Oldham. 

Farrow: Hedley Charles. 

Fisher: John David, Melbourne, Australia. 
Fox: Charles Peter, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds), 
Boston Spa, Yorks. 

Freeland: Malcolm, B.Arch. (Witwatersrand), 
Dip. C.D. (L’pool). 

Gardner: Roy, York. 

Gherardin: Walter. 

Goodings: John, Melbourne, Australia. 
Greenslade: Keith James Inglis, Bristol. 
Harris: Harold Leslie William, Worcester Park, 
Surrey. 

Harrison: Vera Rosemary (Miss), Bristol. 
Hendry: Leslie Alec, Grimsby. 

Henry: Thomas Edward Fitzgerald, M.A. 
Home: Jacqueline Marcelle Howe (Mrs.). 
Horsham: Ronald John Eric [L], Cape Town, 
S. Africa. 
Hughes: 
Dorset. 
Insall: Donald William, Bristol. 
Ireland: Gerald John, Bristol. 
Irwin: James Campbell, 
Adelaide, South Australia. 
Isherwood: Ernest Gerald, Leamington Spa. 
James: John Lewis Thomas [Z], Cardiff. 
Johnson: Geoffrey Clifford, Birmingham. 
Johnstone: William Peat, Stranraer. 
Josephides: Alex P., Nicosia, Cyprus. 

Kerr: Peter Everard, Bristol. 

Kerr: Thomas Frederick, Holywood, Co. Down. 
Kerr-Lucarotti: Francis. 

Kharkar: Meghashyam Shantaram. 

Killeen: Dennis William, West Croydon. 
Kind: Reginald Arthur Bloor, Shrewsbury. 
Law: Dennis Kingsbury, B.A. (Manchester), 
Todmorden. 

Lawton: Thomas Whitehead, Nottingham. 
Layton: John Dennis, Barnet. 
Litchfield: Bruce Albert John, 
Australia. 

Little: Arthur, Manchester. 

Lloyd: David John. 

McLean: Hector William, Brighton. 
Mann: Trevor Bernard. 

Manning: Derek Glaister, Shenfield. 
Marshall: Brenda Mary (Miss), Dip.Arch. 
(The Polytechnic). 

Marshall: Keith Douglas, Christchurch, New 
Zealand. 

Measday: Clifford Maurice. 


Patrick Alan Latham, Blandford, 


O.B.E., North 


Canberra, 


Melville: James Hector, B.Arch. (Sydney), 
Sydney, Australia. 

Mitchell: Arthur Matthew, Wakefield. 
Muller: Peter Neil, B.E. (Adelaide), Leabrook, 
South Australia. 

Parsons: Jack Edward. 

Pearce: Donald Wilfred, Dorchester. 

Philip: George Ross, Brighton, Australia. 
Philp: William Spencer, Ipswich. 

Pienaar: Daniel Johannes, B.Arch. (Rand). 
Pinfold: William John, B.Arch. (Dunelm), 
Jarrow. 

Pinion: John Thomas, B.A. (Cantab.), Hertford. 
Pitts: James Noel, Loughborough. 

Powell: Arthur Thomas, Bristol. 

Roberts: Philip Henry, Leicester. 

Robertson: Peter McDonald, Edinburgh. 
Robinson: Bruce Henry, Sunshine, Australia. 
Rutherford: Audrey Joyce (Miss), B.Arch. 
(L’pool), Wallasey. 

Samuel: Edward Frewin. 

Sant: William Howard, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic). 

Sathe: Maheshwar Vishwanath, Bombay, India. 
Scott: Ian Murdoch Campbell, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic). 

Sharma: Mammohan Nath. 

Shaw: Bruce Patterson, Dip.Arch. (Sydney). 
Sheldon: John Francis. 

Simon: Montie, B.Arch. (Rand), Johannes- 
burg, S. Africa. 

Sprott: Ferguson, Bangor, Co. Down. 

Steel: Reginald Charles Thomas. 

Steen: Kenneth, Sawbridgeworth. 

Stevens: Reginald, Derby. 

Stewart: Francis Drummond, Wellington, New 
Zealand. 
Tandy: 
(Sydney). 
Taylor: Ivor Arthur Thomas, Cheltenham. 
Thomas: Ronald Arthur, Ilford. 

Tischler: Franz Friedrich. 

Tompkin: Harry, Dip. Arch. (Leics.), Leicester. 
Topping: William David. 

Trindall: Leonard William, Cheltenham. 
Trinder: George Thomas, Romford. 

Tunstill: John Burn, Bridlington. 

Turner: Geoffrey, Sutton-in-Ashfield. 

Uren: Victor, Exmouth. 


Walker: James, Birmingham. 

Watkins: Michael Vivian Harford, Dip. Arch. 
(Cardiff), Swansea. 

Watson: Douglas Harold Roy, Shoreham-by- 
Sea. 

Watts: Donald William, Buckhurst Hill. 
Westgarth: Constance May (Miss), Dip.Arch. 
(Dunelm). 

Wilkie: Charles Cunningham. 


Keith Hopewell Bowman, B.Arch. 
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Wills: Barbara Ann (Miss), Bath. 
Wood: Elizabeth Mary (Miss), 
(Leics), Stoke-on-Trent. 
Workman: Hugh Cressy Skeete, Copthorne. 
Wren: Derek Alan, Emsworth. 

Yendall: Raymond Alan, Dip.Arch. (Dunelm), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 


Dip.Arch. 


AS LICENTIATES (8) 


Andrews: John. 

Ashton: Harold, Blackpool. 

Hemming: Frank Edward, Smethwick. 
Maidment: John Douglas, Sheffield. 

Mills: Charles James. 

Payne: William Arthur, Hemel Hempstead. 
Toms: Richard William, Plymouth. 
Youldon: Sidney Paul, M.C., Guildford. 


ELECTION: 10 OCTOBER 1950 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 10 October 1950. The names and 


addresses of the candidates with the names of 


their proposers, found by the Council to be 
eligible and qualified in accordance with the 
Charter and Bye-laws, are herewith published 
for the information of members. Notice of any 
objection or any other communication re- 
specting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A., not later than Monday 31 July 1950. 

The names following the applicant’s address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (13) 


Bourne: John Henry [A 1926], National Coal 
Board—Western Division, Divisional Archi- 
tect’s Branch, Jacey House, 16 Oxford Street, 
Manchester; ‘South Dene’, 81 Northenden 
Road, Sale. J. H. Forshaw, C. G. Kemp, J. A. 
Dempster. 


Bull: Henry Alexander Harvey [4 1929], 
Majestic Chambers, Westover Road, Bourne- 
mouth; St. Normans, Over Links Drive, Park- 
stone, Dorset. C. L. Jones, H. T. Buckland, 
A. J. Seal. 


Dickenson: Douglas Walter [4 1934], Build- 
ings Department, Kent County Council, 
Springfield, Maidstone; 23 St. Lukes Road, 
Maidstone. S. H. Loweth, R. T. Green, C. J. 
Cable. 


Fisk: Walter William [A 1934], 24 Buckingham 
Street, Strand, W.C.2; 52 Gwalior House, 
Chase Road, Southgate, N.14. T. E. Scott, 
B. H. Peake, Frank Risdon. 


Fowler: Donald Alexander, Dip.Arch. (Abdn) 
[A 1928], 22 Oakwell Mount, Roundhay, 
Leeds, 8. H. F. Hurcombe, W. A. Eden, G. H. 
Foggitt. 


Hare: Haydon Locksley [4 1933], Sun Building, 
Bennetts Hill, Birmingham; ‘High Point,’ 
The Slieve, Handsworth Wood, Birmingham. 
Edward Holman, S. N. Cooke, W. N. Twist. 


Noad: Richard Mervyn [4 1930], 278 St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2; Wester Fulwood, 
by Johnstone, Renfrewshire. A. G. Henderson, 
E. G. Wylie, G. A. Boswell. 


Walker: Peter Russell, 


T.D., A.A. Dipl. 
[A 1937], Messrs. 


Bailey and Walker, 7 Vic- 
toria Street, S.W.1; 150B High Street, Col- 
chester, Essex: Peet Tye Cottage, Mersea 
Road, Abberton, Colchester. D. W. Clark, 
A. E. Henson, T. S. Darbyshire. 


Wallace: Alexander Frew [A 1933], 278 St. 
Vincent Street, Glasgow, C.2; The Old Manse, 
Strathblane, Stirlingshire. A. G. Henderson, 
E. G. Wylie, G. A. Boswell. 

Westwood: Bryan Percy [A 1933], 3 Raymond 
Buildings, Grays Inn, W.C.1; Nutfield, Heath 
Road, Weybridge, Surrey. G. A. Jellicoe, 
Howard Robertson, A. M. Chitty. 
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And the following Licentiate who has passed 
the qualifying Examination: 


Hollins: William Edward, Dept. of Health for 
Scotland, York Buildings, Edinburgh; 4 Cor- 
rennie Gardens, Edinburgh, 10. W. E. Cross, 
C. W. Box, Joseph Seddon. 


And the following Licentiates who are qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii) of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 


Ledgard: William Armitage, Lloyds Bank 
Chambers, Vicar Lane, Leeds; Sandy Lodge, 


Shadwell, Leeds. Noel Pyman, W. H. King, 
N. H. Fowler. 
Yates: Leonard, Education Offices, Town 


Hall, Stockport; ‘Kajali’, Buxton Road, 
Disley, nr. Stockport. H. T. Seward, W. C. 
Young, Gerald Sanville. 


AS ASSOCIATES (52) 

The name of a school, or schools, after a 
candidate’s name indicates the passing of a 
recognized course. 

Blackwood: Gerald Moore, Dipl.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
22 Grey Road, Walton, Liverpool, 9. Prof. 


L. B. Budden, Donald Brooke, Lt.-Col. Ernest 
Gee. 


Booth: Dorothy (Mrs.), 
(Leeds Sch. of Arch.), Norton Corner, St. 
Chlées Green, Amberley, Glos. S. E. Urwin, 
W. A. Eden, Thomas Overbury. 


Booth: Roger, Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) (Leeds Sch. 
of Arch.), Norton Corner, Amberley, Stroud, 


Dipl.Arch. (Leeds) 


Glos. F. L. Charlton, Norman Culley, E. M. 
Rice. 
Boswell: Eric Stanley [Final], 75 New Road, 


Gravesend, Kent. L. S. Stanley, J. T. W. Peat, 
J. G. Bennett. 


Broadhead: Pamela Mary (Miss) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), St. Leonards Dale, 
Windsor, Berks. R. F. Jordan, D. T. Wallis, 
J. W. Macgregor. 


Bruce: Donald Stuart [Special Final], 180 
Auchinairn Road, Bishopbriggs, Glasgow. 
Prof. W. J. Smith, William McCrea, J. A. Coia. 


Buck: Harold Derek Rogers [Special Final], 
24 Lexham Gardens, W.8. C. A. Farey, T. H. 
Birks, M. de Metz. 


Carman: John Rastall Whitehead [Final], 2 
Warwick Avenue, Beeston, Notts. R. 
Cooper, and the President and Hon. Secretary 
of the Nottingham, Derby and Lincoln Archi- 
tectural Society under Bye-law 3 (a). 


Davidson: John Wingate (Edinburgh Coll. of 
Art: Sch. of Arch.), Upcott Hall, Bishop’s Hull, 
Taunton. R. O. Harris, H. S. W. Stone, E. C. 
Francis. 


Edwards: Ronald [Final], 20 Fairmead Estate, 
Cam, nr. Dursley, Glos. A. C. Townsend, E. 
Cavanagh, Vernon Aldridge. 


Fenton: Mark, Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic) 
(The Poly., Regent Street (London): Sch. of 
Arch.), 174 Salmon Street, Kingsbury, N.W.9. 
J. S. Walkden, E. C. Scherrer, J. K. Hicks. 


Geers: Philip Alfred (The Poly., Regent Street 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 40 Holland Park, 
W.11. David Jenkin, J. S. Walkden, J. E. K. 
Harrison. 


Goodwin: Margaret Joan Anne (Miss), Dip- 
Arch. (The Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent 
Street (London): Sch. of Arch.), 121 Cromwell 
Road, S.W.7. J. S. Walkden, A. S. Ash, David 
Jenkin. 

Green: John Allan Morrison [Final], 
Peter’s Road, Abingdon, Berks. E. M. 
Louis de Soissons, E. A. L. Martyn. 


8 St. 
Rice, 


Hall: Arnold [Final], 10 Ford Road, Lan- 
chester, Co. Durham. G. R. Clayton, G. H. 
Gray, J. W. Hays. 


Hart: Reginald Stewart, M.A. (Cantab), A.A. 
Dipl. (Arch. Assoc. (London): Sch. of Arch.) 
8 Highworth Avenue, Cambridge. J. Mac- 
gregor, Peter Bicknell, W. P. Dyson. 


Henman: Godfrey Stanley [Final], 12 
Thornton Avenue, West Drayton. E. M. Rice 
H. W. Smith, David Beecher. 


Hollow: James Anthony Rillston [Final ;, 
2 Hillhead, Colyton, Devon. H. B. Rowe, 
H. M. R. Drury, B. W. Oliver. 


Howes: Gilbert Percival [Final], 15 Stapleton 
Road, Headington, Oxford. Prof. A. | 
Richardson, E. M. Rice, Marshall Sisson. 


James: William Paul, Dip. Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 44 Cranley Gardens, S.W.7. 
J. S. Walkden, Prof. William Holford, David 
Jenkin. 


Jay: Raymond [Final], 2 Brooklyn Avenue, 
Littleborough, Lancs. H. T. Seward, W. C. 
Young, E. Sutcliffe. 


Johnson: Martin Arthur (The Poly., Regent 
Street (London): Sch. of Arch.), 64 Rock- 
ingham Avenue, Romford, Essex. J. S. 
Walkden, David Jenkin, L. D. Tomlinson. 


Leece: Eric Victor [Special Final], 267 Elmers 
End Road, Beckenham. E. M. Rice, E. B. 
Glanfield, J. S. Bramwell. 


Lees: Andrew Allan (Glasgow Sch. of Arch.), 
‘Allanville’, 7 Glenbrae, Falkirk, Stirlingshire. 
Henry Wilson, A. N. Malcolm, A. M. Mc- 
Michael. 


Lees: Audrey Mary (Miss), B.Arch. (L’pool) 
(Liverpool Sch. of Arch.: Univ. of Liverpool), 
15 Preston Road, Southport. Prof. L. B. 
Budden, Donald Brooke, B. A. Miller. 


Mackenzie: Thomas Watson (King’s Coll. 
(Univ. of Durham), Newcastle-upon-Tyne: 
Sch. of Arch.), 1 Edwardes Place, W.8. Prof. 
W. B. Edwards, J. H. Napper, W. A. S. Lloyd. 


McLellan: James Michael (Northern Poly. 
(London): Dept. of Arch.), 19 Cornwall Gar- 
dens Court, S.W.7. T. E. Scott, Howard 
Robertson, F. L. Preston. 


Meyer: William Johann Chapman, B.Arch. 
(Cape Town) (Passed a qualifying examination 
approved by the I.S.A.A.), 1 Inverness Gar- 
dens, Church Street, Kensington, W.8. D. R. 
Harper, Prof. William Holford, and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 
(d). 


Mooton: Peter Wilfred, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 69 Alric Avenue, New 
Malden, Surrey. J. S. Walkden, Sir Thomas 
Bennett, M. L. Winslade. 


Morcombe: Derek William, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 62 Carlton Hill, St. John’s 
Wood, N.W.8. J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, 
Walter Goodesmith. 


Morris: David [Final], 126 Portway, Sea Mills, 
Bristol. G. D. G. Hake, T. H. B. Burrough, 
E. H. Button. 


Pattenden: Brian Victor [Final], 13 St. George’s 
Square, S.W.1. T. E. Scott, C. G. Stillman, 
R. T. Grummant. 


Perzanowski: Czeslaw Tadeusz [Special Final], 
6 Pondcroft Road, Knebworth, Herts. T. H. 
Longstaff, W. A. Lea, C. W. Box. 


R.I.B.A. 
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?rauss: Henryka Zofia (Mrs.), D.A. (Edin) 
(Edinburgh Coll. of Art: Sch. of Arch.), 138 
Stag Lane, N.W.9. J. S. Walkden, Leslie 
Grahame-Thomson, A. R. Borrett. 


Purves: Derek Gordon Ian, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.). 113 Hendon Way, N.W.2. 
J. S. Walkden, W. B. Stedman, I. G. Smith. 


Robertson: George Palmer, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), Little Werneth, 
Claremont Road, Redhill, Surrey. J. S. 
Walkden, David Jenkin, Guy Morgan. 


Rogers: Barbara Mary (Mrs.) (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 10 Russell Road, 
N.8. R. F. Jordan, E. Forster, N. F. Wood- 
roffe. 


Shirbon: William Arthur [Final], Kensington 


Gardens, Howden, Goole, Yorks. Edgar 
Farrar, G. D. Harbron, J. Konrad. 
Sidwell: Royston Herbert, Dip.Arch. (The 


Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 11 Aberdour Road, 
Goodmayes, Essex. J. S. Walkden, E. C. 
Scherrer, David Jenkin. 


Simons: Murray, Dip.Arch. (The Polytechnic) 
(The Poly., Regent Street (London): Sch. of 
Arch.), 1039a Finchley Road, Temple Fortune, 
N.W.11. J. S. Walkden, Peter Moro, Darcy 
Braddell. 


Skovgaard: Joakim Anthany, Dip.Arch. 
(Manchester) (Victoria Univ. (Manchester): 
Sch. of Arch.), 5 Kew Gardens, Moston, Man- 
chester, 10. Prof. R. A. Cordingley, J. P. Nunn, 
F. L. Halliday. 


Smidowicz: Zbigniew Jan Stanislaw, M.B.E., 
B.A. (Arch) (Sheffield) (Univ. of Sheffield: 
Dept. of Arch.), ‘Hill Top’, Barnhill, Perth, 
Scotland. Prof. Stephen Welsh, H. B. S. Gibbs, 
H. B. Leighton. 


Softley: Frederick Peter, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 28 Avonmore Road, West 
Kensington, W.14. J. S. Walkden, S. R. Pierce, 
David Jenkin. 


Spall: Derek Harvey, Dip.Arch. (The Poly- 
technic) (The Poly., Regent Street (London): 
Sch. of Arch.), 17 Broadoaks Way, Bromley, 
Kent. J. S. Walkden, D. C. H. Jenkin, Frank 
Risdon. 


Syms: Raymond George, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 5 Langley Way, West 
Wickham, Kent. J. S. Walkden, W. H. Gunton, 
E. N. Clifton. 


Taylor: John [Final], County Architect’s Dept., 
Truro, Cornwall. Sydney Gregson, A. L. 
Roberts, A. J. Cornelius. 


Tomlinson: Peter Winslow (Arch. Assoc. 
(London): Sch. of Arch.), 9 Kensington Place, 
W.8. Edward Playne, G. G. Wornum, R. F. 
Jordan. 


Watson: Eric (King’s Coll. (Univ. of Durham), 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne: Sch. of Arch.), ‘Haw- 
thorne House’, Dovecote Street, Staindrop, 
Darlington, Co. Durham. Prof. W. B. Edwards, 
Prof. J. S. Allen, J. H. Napper. 


Wedderburn-Ogilvy: Caryl Eustace, D.A. 
(Dundee) (Dundee Coll. of Art.: Sch. of Arch.), 
The Caravan, Invergowrie House, Ninewells, 
Dundee. John Needham, J. D. Mills, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 

Weed: Geoffrey Frederick, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 8 Winsford Road, Cat- 
ford, S.E.6. J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, 
George Coles. 


JULY 1950 


Wickens: Dennis George, Dip.Arch. (The 
Polytechnic) (The Poly., Regent Street (Lon- 
don): Sch. of Arch.), 54 Upper Tooting Road, 
S.W.17. J. S. Walkden, David Jenkin, A. J. 
May. 

Wright: Charles William Harry [Final], 18 
Walton Gardens, Folkestone. H. Anderson, 
H. C. Ashenden, J. L. S. Dahl. 


AS LICENTIATES (7) 


Denham: Norman Geoffrey, 41 Jewry Street, 
Winchester; ‘Up-a-long’, Hampton Lane, Win- 
chester. Applying for nomination by the 
Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Gillard: Henry George, c/o Edward Narracott, 
Esq. [A], 48 Torwood Street, Torquay; 
Petitor Cottage, Petitor Road, St. Marychurch, 
Torquay. Johnson Blackett, H. B. Rowe, H. V. 
de C. Hague. 


Smith: Dudley William Frederick, c/o Graham 
Crump, Esq. [F], 43 George Street, Croydon; 
13 Hertford Avenue, East Sheen, S.W.14. 
T. G. Crump, J. K. Hicks, Charles Blythin. 


Starkey: Herbert James, c/o Borough Sur- 
veyor’s Office, Lancaster Building, Newcastle, 
Staffordshire; 85 Stafford Crescent, Clayton. 
Newcastle, Staffs. J. B. Adams, Clifton 
Edwards, J. R. Piggott. 


Thomas: William James, c/o Messrs. John B. 
Surman and Partner [F/A], 16 Harborne Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham, 15; 50 Deykin 
Avenue, Witton, Birmingham, 6. J. B. Surman, 
Herbert Jackson, G. C. Gadd. 


Turnbull: Thomas Humphrey, 6 Scarborough 
Street, West Hartlepool; ‘High Trees’, Cress- 
well Drive, West Hartlepool. S. M. Richmond, 
S. W. Milburn, G. H. Gray. 


Whitaker: Robert, c/o Messrs. Hitchon, 
Pickup and Halsted, 46 Manchester Road, 
Burnley, Lancs; 127 Woodgrove’ Road, 
Burnley. Samuel Taylor, and applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


ELECTION: 14 NOVEMBER 1950 


An election of candidates for membership will 
take place on 14 November 1950. The names 
and addresses of the overseas candidates, with 
the names of their proposers, are herewith pub- 
lished for the information of members. Notice 
of any objection or any other communication 
respecting them must be sent to the Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. not later than Saturday 14 October 
1950. 

The names following the applicants address 
are those of his proposers. 


AS FELLOWS (2) 


Chan: Weng-Kuan, B.Sc., B.Arch. (L’pool) 
[A 1936], 4 Station Road, Ipoh, Malaya; 17 
Fair Park, Ipoh. C. G. Boutcher, H. L. Li, 
Prof. L. B. Budden. 


And the following Licentiate, who is qualified 
under Section IV, Clause 4 (c) (ii), of the 
Supplemental Charter of 1925: 


Salonika: Ivor Herne, New Rhodesia House, 
Stanley Avenue, Salisbury, S. Rhodesia; 94 
Baines Avenue, Salisbury, J. A. Cope Christie, 
J. R. Hobson, J. D. MacGillivray. 


AS ASSOCIATES (11) 


Bisset: Philip Yeats (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), Thorpe Street, 
Indooroopilly, Brisbane, Queensland, Aus- 
tralia. F. G. Costello, E. P. Trewern, and 
applying for nomination by the Council under 
Bye-law 3 (d). 


Cameron: John Alexander (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 111 Trust 
Buildings, Durban, South Africa. A. M. Allen, 
B. B. Lewis, J. F. D. Scarborough. 


Chapman: Mary Elspeth (Miss), B.Arch. 
(Rand) (Passed a qualifying Exam. approved 
by the I.S.A.A.), 69 Kilkenny Road, Parkview, 
Johannesburg, South Africa. Applying for 
nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Crofts: Edward Wentworth Nicholson (Passed a 
= Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), 
21 Lower Bowen Terrace, New Farm, Bris- 
bane, Australia. F. G. Costello, E. P. Trewern, 
and applying for nomination by the Council 
under Bye-law 3 (d). 


Dekker: Dirk (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the I.S.A.A.), 3 Bloemfontein 
Flats, Victoria Road, Clifton, Cape Town. 
H. L. Roberts, Prof. L. W. T. White, O. 
Pryce Lewis. 


Finch: Barry Clifford (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.1.A.), 63 Pitt 
Street, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia. W. R. 
Laurie, D. K. Turner, G. L. Moline. 


Glengarry: Montague Rupert Maney (Passed 
a qualifying Exam. approved by the N.Z.I.A.), 
112 Stafford Street, Gisborne, New Zealand. 
Prof. A. C. Light, M. K. Draffin, and applying 
for nomination by the Council under Bye-law 3 
(d). 


Hunt: Geoffrey James Jupe (Passed a qualifying 
Exam. approved by the R.A.I.A.), No. 1 
Futuna Street, Hunters Hill, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia. J. D. Moore, W. R. Laurie, PF. E. 
Towndrow. 


Jones: Ernest Henry (Passed a qualifying Exam. 
approved by the R.A.I.A.), 208 Elizabeth 
Street, Hobart, Tasmania. F. E. Towndrow, 
W: R. Laurie, P. H. Keys. 


Murray: Allan Robert, B.Arch. (Melbourne) 
(Passed a qualifying Exam. approved by the 
R.A.1.A.), 62 Green Street, Ivanhoe, N.21, 
Melbourne, Australia. B. B. Lewis, P. A. 
Oakley, J. F. D. Scarborough. 


Sheppard: Fergus George Frederick (Passed a 
qualifying Exam. approved by the N.Z.I.A.), 
133 Messines Road, Karori, Wellington, New 
Zealand. W. G. Young, and the President and 
Honorary Secretary of the N.Z.I.A. under 
Bye-law 3 (a). 





IT IS VERY COMFORTING to know 
that your widow has been left 
with adequate capital. 


IT IS BETTER still to 
guaranteed income. 


IT IS BEST of all not to die 
before your time, but that is not 
entirely under your control. 


IT IS SAFEST, therefore, to make sure 
of an income for your family such 
as the “Protector” policy pro- 
vides—a guaranteed income of 
£150 when the need is greatest 
and a capital sum of £1000. (Lar- 
ger amounts at proportionate 
cost.) 


leave her a 


Particulars from: 


The Secretary, A.B.S. Insurance Department, 
66, Portland Place, London,W.1. 
(LANgham 5721) 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant, or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
of posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. J. O. Weller [L] has relinquished his ap- 
pointment as Chief Assistant Architect to the 
Borough of Morecambe, and has joined the 
firm of B. O’Flynn and Son, Architects, South 
Mall, Cork, Co. Cork, Eire, as Chief Assistant. 
He will be pleased to receive trade catalogues 
etc. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 


Mr. Harold Alexander [L] who recently en- 
tered into partnership with his brother Mr. 
Maurice Alexander [L] practises under the firm 
name of Harold Alexander [L/L]. Their new 
office address is 174 Sloane Street, Belgravia, 
London, S.W.1 (SLOane 4488). 


Mr. N. S. Bean [A], Assistant Architect, 
Architect’s Department, P.W.D., P.O. Box 662, 
Nairobi, Kenya, would appreciate trade cata- 
logues, information sheets, samples etc. for 
the use of his department, particularly relating 
to hospital and medical projects. 

Mr. Sidney A. Benner [L] is carrying on the 
practice of the late Mr. A. Travis, with whom 
he was associated for the last thirty years, at 
Mr. Travis’s office address, New Market 
Chambers, Yorkshire Street, Rochdale (Roch- 
dale 2512). 


Mr. S. Powell Bowen [A] who has terminated 
his appointment as Senior Assistant Architect 
to the City Architect, Manchester, will con- 
tinue the practice of his late brother, Mr. W. J. 
Bowen [ZL] from Somerset House, Prince’s 
Drive, Colwyn Bay, where he will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues etc. 

Mr. Lawrence Crookall [A] will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues etc. at 220 Broad 
Lane, Liverpool 11. 

Messrs. Cruickshank and Seward (Mr. H. T. 
Seward [F]) has opened an additional office 
at Ashbourne House, 334 Wellington Road 
North, Stockport (Heaton Moor 5229). 


Mr. J. Stuart Johnson [A] has commenced 
practice at 26 Silver Street, Gainsborough, 
Lincs. (Gainsborough 2804) and will be pleased 
to receive trade catalogues etc. 


Mr. R. W. Leggatt, A.M.T.P.I. [A] has been 
appointed manager of the Portsmouth office of 
Messrs. W. H. Saunders and Son, Architects 
and Surveyors of Southampton. The Ports- 
mouth office is at 53 Commercial Road, Ports- 
mouth. Mr. John R. Oates [A] has been ap- 
inted manager of the Channel Islands 
ranch of Messrs. W. H. Saunders and Sons 
at 4 Library Place, St. Helier, Jersey. 


Mr. B. Hallwood Lingard [A] has recently 
commenced practice at Rhydysbardyn, Llan- 
gefni, Anglesey. 

Mr. Howard V. Lobb [F] has entered into part- 
nership with Mr. F. G. Frizzell [A], until 
lately Northern Divisional Architect with the 
Miners’ Welfare Commission, and they will 
practise under the style of Howard V. Lobb 
and Partners at 20 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1 (MUSeum 8575). 

The practices previously conducted indepen- 
dently by Mr. D. A. Lumsden [F] and Mr. 
H. Gibberd [A] have now been combined and 
the new partnership will continue to practise 
from Theatre Royal Chambers, New Street, 
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Birmingham 2 (MIDland 6219 and MIDland 
1663) under the style of David A. Lumsden and 
Harry Gibberd. 


Mr. A. W. J. Mullins [L] has opened an office 
at Borehamgate House, Sudbury, Suffolk and 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues, 
samples etc. 


Mr. H. R. Parkin [A] has joined Messrs. Par- 
ker and Allen in partnership. The practice will 
continue as Parker and Allen at 1 St. Andrew 
Street, Plymouth, with branches at 30A Fore 
yore] Kingsbridge and 17 Bank Street, Newton 
Abbot 


Mr. Reginald Pianca [A] and Mr. Peter Cooke 
have become associate members of the practice 
carried on by Mr. Edward Armstrong [F] and 
Mr. Frederick MacManus [F] at 19 Manchester 
Square, London, W.1 with effect from 1 Janu- 
ary 1950. The practice will continue under the 
style of Edward Armstrong and Frederick 
MacManus [F/F]. 


Mr. Michael V. F. Poore [A] has entered into 
partnership with Mr. Stanley T. Drew, 
F.R.LC.S. The firm will continue to practise 
at 12 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn, London, W.C.2 
under the present style of Drew and Salisbury. 


Mr. G. Kenneth Porter, A.M.T.P.I. [A] is 
shortly commencing practice in Malta and 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues etc. 
at c/o. Barclays Bank, Ltd., D.C. and ©., 
Valletta, Malta. 


Mr. J. Gordon Ryder [A] has opened an office 
at 36 Great North Road, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne 2 and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues etc. 


Mr. J. V. T. Scott (practising in Belfast) and 
Partner (A.M.T.P.I. [4/A]) have opened an 
office at 15 West View, Douglas, I.0.M., and 
will be pleased to receive trade catalogues 
etc. 

Mr. John Vigour [A] has entered into partner- 
ship with Mr. J. W. Biggar. They practise at 
301 Central House, Pretoria, S.A. and at 3 
Plumpton Chambers, Umtali, S. Rhodesia 
under the style of John Vigour and Biggar. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


The new post box number of Mr. Anthony B. 
Almeida [A] is P.O. Box 1129 Dar es Salaam, 
East Africa. 

Mr. Hector O. Hamilton [F] has moved from 
19 Hanover Square, London, W.1 to 82z Port- 
land Place, London, W.1 (LANgham 7191-2-3). 


The new address for correspondence etc. of 
Mr. Claude S. Jarrett [A] is c/o. Bank of Nova 
Scotia, 39 King Street, West Toronto, Ont., 
Canada. He will in due course be practising in 
Canada and will be pleased to receive trade 
catalogues etc. 

Mr. Thomas K. Makins [A] has now removed 
his Portsmouth office to 4 Landport Terrace, 
Portsmouth where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues etc. The telephone number is 
Portsmouth 6628. 


Mr. Edward D. Mills, F.R.S.A. [F] now prac- 
tises from 16 Carlisle Street, Soho Square, 
London, W.1 (GERrard 8305-6). His previous 
address was 38a Soho Square, W.1. 


Messrs. Fred Rowntree and Sons (Mr. Colin 
Rowntree [F] and Mr. Douglas W. Rowntree 
[F]) have moved their York office to 120 The 
Mount, York (York 2274). 


Messrs. Westwood, Sons and Harrison [F/F] 
have moved from 3 Raymond Buildings, Grays 
Inn, to 46 Baker Street, London, W.1 (WEL- 
beck 0694). 


Colonel R. Wood, T.D., F.R.ILC.S. [A] Divi- 
sional Chief Architect, Durham and Norther: 

(N. and C.) Divisions, The National Coa! 
Board, has moved to Ashfield Tower, Gosforth, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 3 (Newcastle 54041). 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Associate, leaving England, wishes to dispos¢ 

of his newly established practice on the South 
Coast. Good potential, but needs developing. 
One room in centre of town, with furniture anc 

equipment. Box 46 c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Associate (31), trained at Birmingham Schoo! 
of Architecture, interested in contemporai 


design, seeks partnership or post leading there- 
to with architect in or near Warwickshire. 
Country work preferred. Box 45 c/o Secretary, 
R.LB.A. 


Member, going away, wishes to dispose of his 
sma! general, provincial practice of 27 years’ 
standing in North Kent. Opportunity of some 
promise to a virile man with general grounding. 
Box 48 c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Member has practice for sale in Beckenham, 
Kent, including freehold house and office. Box 
43 c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A 


Partner required by member with old-estab- 
lished practice in Warwickshire, busy with 
housing, brewery and other varied work. Box 
37 c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Partnership, with view to future purchase, 
offered in established architect’s and surveyor’s 
general practice in East Kent. Good prospects 
for qualified man. Box 39 c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


Partnership required for N.W. London. Quali- 
fied architect with knowledge of flat construc- 
tion, alterations and surveys. Aged 35-45. 
Will be required to take charge of practice. 
Capital not essential. Full particulars to Box 
47, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

Associate wishes to purchase practice or 
partnership in East Anglia. Box 50 c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


ACCOMMODATION 


Member urgently requires office accommoda- 
tion of about 300/400 ft. in one large and one 
small room. Would consider a sub-let or a 
proposition for taking up a letting on a share 
basis. Box 38, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Wanted. Copy of HOMES AND ENVIRONMENT by 
Walter Segal and of PHYSICAL PLANNING by 
Ian McCullum. Box 41, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


For sale. Draughtsman’s double elephant ad- 
justable drawing-table with roller cover and 
detachable T-square. Excellent condition. 
reasonable price. See London. Box 40, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


For sale. Palladio’s ARCHITECTURE (Published 
1733) in good condition, one page of preface 
missing. ANALYSIS OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE 
(J. and A. Brandon) 2 vols. THE STYLES OF 
ORNAMENT (Speltz and Spiers) and several other 
architectural books, all with illustrations and in 
good condition. Box 42, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


For sale. Double elephant engineer’s drawing 
board (pre-war), hardly used, 1 T-square for 
ditto and set of set squares 45 degr. and 60 
degr., also 16 architect’s reference books, with 
bias on building construction, quantities and 
materials. Further details from Box 44, c/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For sale. Copy of Lutyens HOUSES AND GAR- 


DENS in new condition. Box 49 c/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 
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